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st FIRST 


-IN. ST. LOUIS 


NATIONAL 
BANK Size 


Stability 
Service 


be privilege of being the largest bank in St. Louis imposes 
upon the Officers, Directors and Employes of the First 
National Bank A DISTINCT OBLIGATION ...to be a bank 
of unexcelled service —operated primarily for the protection 


of its thousands of depositors. 


Every rule and regulation for the conduct of this great 
National Bank is designed to PROTECT THE FUNDS OF ° 
DEPOSITORS above all other considerations. 


Isn’t this the kind of bank to represent you in the Central West? 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 


RESOURCES OVER $176,000,000.00 








A statewide correspondent 
service unexcelled for intimate 
knowledge of local conditions 
throughout California. ¢ * 415 
banking offices in 243 Cali- 


fornia communities. ¢ ¢ Main 





offices in the two Federal 
Reserve cities in California: 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Bank of America 


National Trust @ Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 4 National Bank, and 
Bank of America, 2 California State Bank, are identical 
in ownership and management 
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IMULTANEOUSLY with the c 
S of fire in a bank, the dk 

working at a Safe-Ledger Desk 
touches a release lever. A heavily 
insulated door swings shut by 
counter-balanced action. A long 
row of ledger card trays sinks 
automatically into an insulated 
bulkhead. Four seconds after the 
fire is discovered, the savings led- 
gers are safe from searing flames 
or loss of legibility from smoke or 
water. 
No danger of record destruction 
that would embarrass the bank. 
Small wonder the Safe - Ledger 
Desk is rendering 24 hour a p 2 
protection in large numbers of the 
country’s leading banks. 


But protection is not the only 





-.. this equipment 
protects your records 


attribute of the Safe-Ledger Desk. 
It combines posting and housing 
—_ in aminimum of floor space. 

very account is instantly acces- 
sible. Any account can be con- 
sulted without disturbing others. 
Several people can use the Desk 
at the same time without crowd- 
ing or confusion. It is a decidedly 
profitable piece of business 
equipment. 


Safe-Ledger Desk is handsome in 
appearance, convenient in opera- 
tion. It brings certified protection 
to your ledger cards. Finished in 
either five or ten tray size. Mail 
the coupon for further details 
now before fire finds you unpre- 
pared. Bank Department, Rem- 
ington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 


Remington Rand 










Send us the details of Safe-Ledger Desk. 


Name 
Bank 
Address 
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SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


$28,000,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLVIII 






Who’s Who 
In This Issue 


Of course, the outstanding article 
for all American bankers on page 
591 of this issue is the pronounce- 
ment by HARRY J. HAAS, coming presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Haas is vice president 
of the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and has become widely 
known as a most sympathetic and 
helpful sort of banker friend. 

Mr. Haas’ administration is des- 
tined to be one of real helpfulness to 
Ameriean banking, and his recogni- 
tion of America’s opportunity in 
world finance is certainly to be com- 
mended and given careful considera- 
tion by every banker. 

It is a special treat to have some- 
thing to read from the pen of Guy 
EMERSON, who for several years has 
been vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York. He has been 
president of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association, and is active in 
other promotion matters. Mr. 
Emerson’s article appears on page 
594. 

H. BROOKS HERING touches on the 
profit side of savings on page 595. 
As vice president of the Baltimore 
Trust Co. of Baltimore, Md., he has 
been a clear thinker and a leader, 
especially in the coast states. He 
shares in this issue some of his most 
important experiences 

LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS, assistant 
vice president of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Co. of Newark, New Jersey is 
one of the clear thinkers in financial 
advertising. The opportunity his 
bank has for serving industry is in- 
dicated by his article on page 597, 
but the real service Mr. Chambliss 
has performed for banking is better 
indicated by his advertising which is 
always thought out from basie prin- 
ciples. It is the type of advertising 
that appeals to the man on the street 
and makes him feel that he under- 
stands what is said. 
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You can make money for your bank by reading 
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H. H. REINHARD, vice president of 
the Merecantile-Commerece Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, has been de- 
voting his efforts recently to helping 
banks improve their standing in the 


community. This matter of customer 
confidence is so serious now that 
every banker, even those operating 
the largest banks, can well afford to 
make use of Mr. Reinhard’s sugges- 
tions given on page 598. 

Perhaps the best-known bank 
comptroller in the United States is 
B. E. YOUNG of the Commerce Trust 
Co. of Kansas City. Since he started 
his series of articles on ‘‘How To 
Control Bank Costs’’ in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, the editors have 








had letters from bankers all over the 
country indicating their confidence 
in Mr. Young and their appreciation 
for his leadership in this type of 
work. Mr. Young’s article is on 
page 600. 

WALTER N. DURST is one of the out- 
standing writers on investment 
trusts. His position with Steelman & 
Birkins of New York City not only 
gives him the opportunity, but makes 
it a part of his daily job to study 
investment trusts of all sorts in de- 
tail. 

The special type of investment 
trust discussed by Mr. Durst on page 
605 of this issue is right now of un- 
usual importance to bankers. 
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The New 


BLUE BOOK 


Is Out 


NCE AGAIN you can have ac- 

curate, 
the world of finance: correct listings of all 
the 1852 banks which have 


complete information on 


liquidated, 


opened, consolidated or changed title, of all the 18,153 
officers who have been promoted since the last edition. 


The first copies are already mailed. 
Every banker who ordered a copy can 
count on up-to-date, fresh information 
on everything and everybody connected 
with banking. 


These forehanded bankers will have 
on their desks 2,600 pages of as accurate 
banking facts as are obtainable any- 
where at any price. Accurate facts on all 
banks and bank officers. The latest avail- 
able statements of condition of every bank 
in America. Statements, officers and cor- 
respondents of important foreign banks. 


Every page in the new BLUE Book 
has been revised, word by word and 
figure by figure. No expense has been 
spared to make this new edition ab- 
solutely reliable. 


The Classified Purchasing Section is 
completely corrected and gives a correct 
list of concerns which manufacture all 
types of bank equipment, supplies and 
service. The Bank Recommended 
Attorney section is also carefully re- 
vised. All compilation figures are new. 
Names of bankers association officials 
are accurate. So are the state bank 
officials and examiners, and national 
bank examiners. The state laws, too 
are up-to-date. 


Every bank officer needs this in- 
formation constantly at his elbow. If 
you have not yet ordered a copy of the 
new edition, TODAY is the best time to 
do so. Sign the coupon below and send 
it to us at once. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago 


RAND M&NALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Gentlemen: 


Send us the new BANKERS DiRECTORY. We will pay the $15 on receipt of your invoice. 
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Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


Diversification of Industry 
Stabilizing Force in Northwest 


ITHOUT a doubt the Northwest 
W... been one of the nation’s most 
favored spots during the past two years. 
This condition has been due largely be- 
cause of the highly diversified nature of 
its industries. 


Through diversified industry, the entire 
Northwest has been able to maintain its 
economic stability in a period of drastic 
economic readjustment. This diversifica- 
tion of industry insures a high per capita 
income—a widespread buying power and 
continued earning power. As this diver- 
sification of industry has become of 
prime importance to this area, so group 
banking with its diversified sources of 
income, has become a major factor in 
maintaining financial stability 
and security. 

The Northwest Bancorporation 
comprises 138 affiliated financial 


institutions located in 115 cities through- 
out eight states of the Northwest and 
Middle Northwest. The fundamental 
sound conditions of this territory offer an 
opportunity to farsighted executives for 
profitable expansion of their operations 
in this area. 

Individual banks of the Northwest 
Bancorporation can serve you and your 
business—can bring to you the advantages 
of adequate resources and experienced 
management, combined with an intimate 
knowledge and perspective of local con- 
ditions throughout eight states of the 
Northwest and Middle Northwest. 


We invite your correspondence that 
we may explain more in detail how this 
bank group can serve efficiently 

your individual requirements. 
Address the Northwest Bancor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BancNorthwest Company—lInvestment Securities Division 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


Capital $148 000,000 
Deposits (June 30,1931) . . $1,897,000,000 


Joun McHvucu Cuar.es S. McCain Winturop W. ALprIcH 


Chairman 


Executive Committee Board of Directors 


Tue Cuase NATIONAL ExecuTors AND TRUSTEES CorporaTION, Ltp., (London) 
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SALMON P. CHASE «~ Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


THE 


CITITITIVITTITIT TIT 11111111111 tht 


of the City of New York 


Surplus $148,000,000 
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ALBERT H. WiccIN 


Chairman Governing Board 


Chairman President 





Affiliations 


CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Cuase Harris Forspes CorPoRATION 


AMERICAN Express CoMPANy 


AMERICAN Express BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 


THe Cuase Sare Deposit Company 
Tue Cuase Bank (Paris— Mexico City) 


THe EquiTaBLe Trust Company or New York 
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NUMBER ONE — THE FIRST WISCONSIN AS YOUR MILWAUKEE CORRESPONDENT 


Why 


| the First Wisconsin is first in 


iSCOnsSIN 





Our facilities for ya, Extensive experience has giv- 


service are complete en us a sound understanding 
.... The officers in of the requirements of banks 
charge of our Banks in every section of Wisconsin. 
and Bankers Division give their un- (More than two-thirds of all the 
divided personal attention to the banks in Wisconsin are First Wis- 


| problems of our correspondents ... consin correspondents.) 


FirnST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group — Combined Resources over $300,000,000 
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Announcement 


The new edition of the “Key to The Numerical System 
of The American Bankers Association” is now ready for 
distribution. 


We have published this edition with due regard to our 
responsibility as Official Numbering Agent of the American 
Bankers Association. You will find the new “Key Book" as 
accurate and dependable as experience, care, time and 
money can make it. lt is true to the high standards of the 
American Bankers Association. 


This edition lists correctly all of the 8000 odd changes 
which have occured since the last edition. It gives the 
1160 new numbers which have been issued this past year: 
also the 7392 transit numbers which have been voided by 
mergers, absorptions, liquidations, etc. 


Obviously, your old edition is now obsolete, its infor- 
mation no longer accurate. If you have not yet ordered 
a new copy, use the coupon below. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Chicago New Uork San Francisco 


Official Numbering Agent of 
American Bankers Association 
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Facilitating 


Bank Investment Planning 


Bank investment planning is often 
made easier for the officer charged 
with this responsibility if his bank 
maintains a connection with an in- 
vestment organization which has 
an understanding of bank invest- 
ment needs. The Continental Illinois 
Company, by reason of its contact 


with banks, meets this requirement 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Understanding Your | 
r roblem 


North, South, East and 
West, Central Hanover 


correspondents find Central | 
Hanover’ s knowledge of 
local conditions playing a | 


part in satistactory corre~ 


spondent service. | 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 











™RIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1931 


Capital—Surplus—Undivided Profits 


over 


$75,000,000 


New England’s Oldest and Largest 


Financial Institution 
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Broadened Facilities 


and Experience 


In a small, almost frontier city, The First National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863. Its growth has reflected the 
growth of the territory of which Chicago is the commercial 
and financial center. 


From little more than a local bank the First National and 
its affiliate, the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, have 
developed nation-wide and international connections with 
facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of financial 
business in every part of the world. 


The Banks and Bankers Division is a feature of the specialized 
organization which has characterized this bank for the past 
twenty-five years. An intimate contact with business de- 
velopments, national and international, is maintained. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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The | 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


What’s Ahead Of American Banking? 


_ World Leadership In Finance © 


In this, his first pronouncement, the incoming presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association challenges 
each one of us to improve our banking policies. 


Vice President, First National Bank, Philadelphia. 


UR country is now the creditor 

nation of the world and, al- 
though world leadership in finance 
is new to us, its responsibilities lie 
ahead of American banking. 

It is obvious that with these respon- 
sibilities, it is our duty to stabilize 
each American bank from the small- 
est to the largest, and to solidify co- 
operation between all American 
banks in such a way that the full 
power of the United States as world 
creditor shall not be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and that 
its duties shall be intelligently and 
benevolently exercised. 

The World War was the principal 
cause of the transfer of the financial 
center of the world to this side of 
the Atlantic. The transfer was so 
sudden and so many years in advance 
of the time when some might have 
predicted its happening that we 
were, to a great extent, unprepared 
and much water will have to pass 
over the dam before we solve the com- 
plete utilization of its power. 

It should be borne in mind that 
our creditor position in 1918 was in 
no sense the result of the direct 
loaning of money by America to the 
Allied Governments. All through 
the war the flow of actual money 
was from East to West, but the tre- 
mendous flow of goods from West to 
East more than counter-balanced it, 
leaving Europe in a debtor position 


By HARRY J. HAAS 


7 Helpful Ideas For 
Any Banker 


1. Prosperity will return 
only when we are again will- 
ing to trust the rest of the 
world. Banks must supply 
the brains and machinery to 
bring this about. 


2. A thorough house- 
cleaning of our own banks 
comes first. 


3. When each bank puts 
depositors’ interests first, we 
can feel safe against such a 
debacle as we have just had. 


4. Excessive interest on 
deposits should receive care- 
ful consideration. 

5. The payment of interest 
on funds not available for pro- 
ducing an income is wrong. 

6. The cause of most bank 
failures is greed. Greed leads 
to unsafe methods. 

7. The loan officer will 
avoid trouble if he thinks of 
liquidity and security first, 
then profit. 
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1931-32 President, American Bankers Association 


to the United States for goods we 
had shipped on credit. 

During the 10 years of reconstruc- 
tion which followed, we made actual 
money advances, taking European 
securities in exchange for cash. 
Even during those years, the balance 
of trade was in our favor, so that 
more debts for goods were added to 
the new debts for money. Prosperity 
from 1921 to 1928 had for one of 
its underlying causes the willingness 
ot Americans to trust the rest of the 
world. We shall not return to such 
prosperous years, in my humble 
opinion, unless that willingness be 
renewed and unless our banks supply 
the organized brains and co-ordin- 
ated machinery for making it effec- 
tive. 


Leadership Begins At Home 


Obviously, a thorough houseclean- 
ing of our own banks is the first 
requisite. This has been taking 
place through 1930 and 1931. It has 
presented aspects of extreme difficul- 
ty, even of tragedy, but most signs 
seem to point to its having been 
satisfactorily and safely completed. 
It has been a very expensive experi- 
ence for the bank stock investor to 
learn that no bank ean be bigger or 
safer than the men who manage it. 

When each unit of banking, 
whether it be the individual bank, 
the branch bank, or the chain bank, 





shall have a hard and 
fast policy that the 
first consideration 
shall be to depositors, 
then and only then 
can we avoid such a 
debacle as we have 
had during the recent 
past. Management 
must always have in 
mind its ability to 
control assets in 
direct ratio to volume 
of business with due 
regard for safety and 
to accept business 
only on such terms as 
will permit it to make 
a fair profit. 

Over-competition 
for business has prob- 
ably been the most 
outstanding cause for 
many of our worst 
errors. Payment of excessive interest 
on deposits and new methods in the 
calculation of interest. have been 
adopted by some banks hoping to 
gain an advantage over their com- 
petitors only to find that their com- 
petitors, unwilling to see their busi- 
ness slip away from them have met 
the terms of their neighbor. Then 
what did they find—gross earnings 
of both were largely consumed by 
the payment of interest and free 
services. The member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System pay out in 
interest from 38% to 40% of their 
gross earnings and the non-members’ 
ratio is probably in excess of this 
amount. 

When a business has been mis- 
managed and new management has 
been secured, naturally the items of 
greatest expense should receive first 
attention. So, in revamping our 
banking structure this item of in- 
terest on deposits should be our 
first consideration. During the 
recent past, bankers everywhere have 
seemed to appreciate this. It is to 
be hoped once this has been adjusted 
that they will be loath to return te 
the old conditions. 


When banks started paying in- 
terest, they paid on book balances 
and many are still following this 
method, but in cities where the 
interest rate is regulated by clearing 
house rules they have stipulated that 
interest shall be paid on collected 
balances. 


Only a few clearing houses in this 
country have a rule which provides 
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HARRY J. HAAS 


Vice President of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, who becomes President, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association 


The Executive Leadership Of A. B. A. 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y., 
1st Vice President, A. B. A. for 1932 


that interest shall be paid only on 
net loanable funds, which means 
that both the outstanding time of 
items deposited and the legal reserve 
required shall be deducted. It has 
been estimated that the payment of 
interest before deducting reserve has 
been costing our banks upwards of 
$50,000,000 a year. In my opinion, 
the theory of paying interest on 
funds not available for producing 
an income out of which to pay in- 
terest is altogether wrong and 
should be discontinued by all banks 
as soon as possible. 


World Leadership 


We must assume the position as 
world leader not in part only by 
having the world’s greatest supply 
of gold, but by making our banking 
structure one that shall create confi- 


ROME C. STEPHENSON 
Retiring President, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, President, St. Joseph Loan & Trust 

Co., South Bend, Indiana 


dence in the eyes of 
the world and per- 
haps lead the way for 
better banks every- 
where 

We undoubtedly 
have the machinery 
to bring this about 
with our Federal Re- 
serve System and 
clearing house associa- 
tions, assembling na- 
tionally chartered and 
state chartered banks 
all with their examina- 
tions and checks. We 
also have eredit 
bureaus in some sec- 
tions with their check 
and double check on 
borrowers. City cor- 
respondent banks, sta- 
tistical bureaus, finan- 
cial publications and 
daily newspapers can be and have 
been very helpful. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its various divisions, 
commissions and committees has 
issued many booklets and pamphlets 
on bank management and other sub- 
jects which are available to all 
bankers. Yet with all these facilities, 
banks have failed. If I were asked to 
express the reason as tersely as pos- 
sible, I would put it in one word. 
Some might eall it ‘‘ambition’’, but 
to me this word seems too polite and 
lacks the eriticism which I would 
intend. Suppose we call it by a 
harsher word, ‘‘greed’’, 

Greed for power, wealth or posi- 
tion only too often leads td unsafe 
methods and an accumulation of 
these methods means ruin. 

I believe that all bankers will 
agree that most of our troubles in 
the recent past could have been 
avoided, if the American banker had 
thought of liquidity and security 
first and profit next, eliminating en- 
tirely the consideration of profit on 
any one particular transaction. 

To different men and different in- 
stitutions the world is of different 
size. Whatever its size to the indi- 
vidual banker who reads this, [ 
would like to leave this impression: 

In a troubled world; in a world 
where trouble is mainly financial; 
in a world where sane constructive 
leadership is being sought with 
passionate eagerness; our destiny in 
world leadership is up to each and 
every American Banker. 
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Banking Leadership And 


The Correspondent System 


One reason for attending the annual A. B. A. con- 
vention is to meet the men from your metropolitan 


O ONE bank, or set of banks 
alone, can assume the burden of 
world leadership in finance, especi- 
ally if this burden is to be borne by 
the United States. In Great Britain 
a small group of ‘‘super-banks’’, 
with their branehes all over the 
civilized and semi-civilized world 
and their virtual control of invest- 


ment banking houses, insurance 
companies, investment trusts and 


the like might perhaps be equal to 
the task. With us, however, an en- 
tire banking community of over 
20,000 units must be enlisted, and 
this cooperation must be mobilized 
and made effective through that 
peculiarly American institution, the 
correspondent banking system. 

At first one might feel that there 
is nothing that any magazine could 
tell about the correspondent system 
which all banks in the United States 
do not already know, but, in my 
judgment, it is sometimes a mistake 
to take too much knowledge for 
granted. And, in my experience, 
there are many items of interest 
connected with the correspondent 
banking system, as headed by New 
York, which not all bankers know. 

Looking at it broadly, the cor- 
respondent system is very much 
more than a mere acceptance of de- 
mand or time deposits from country 
banks for utilization in the New 
York money market and for return 
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Vice President, Irving 
Trust Co., New York City 
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banks who render you go many valuable services. 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 














P. H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical President, Central 
Bank & Trust Co., Hanover Bank & Trust 

New York Co., New York City 


G. W. DAVISON 


temporarily to the depositing banks 
at ecrop-moving times or in other 
special seasons. The system has 
developed to the point where it is 
not too much to say that the promi- 
nent institutions of New York, 
Chieago and other centers, and par- 
ticularly of New York, act as inter- 
mediaries through which all local 
supplies of credit in the United 
States are available at a few central 
points and all local needs for eredit 
can be supplied by application to a 
few central points. This without in 
the slightest degree detracting from 
the unitary autonomy of the local 
banker, wherever he may be and 
however small his institution. 

The services rendered their cor- 
respondent banks by metropolitan 
banks are many and varied, but in- 
telligent guidance in management 
comes first. Chief executives of local 
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Vice Chairman, Bank of 
America, New York City 


J. STEWART BAKER 


President, Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Co., 
New York City 





banks have learned to rely on their 
metropolitan correspondents, not 
only for advice and counsel, but for 
efficient detail in loan operation, 
eredit investigation, diversification 
of loan portfolio, investment man- 
agement, executive staff work, per- 
sonnel organization, clerical method, 
buildings, equipment and publicity. 

The efficient local banker is in the 
truest sense of the word a corre- 
spondent of his metropolitan de- 
positary. Unable to staff his own 
bank with experts chosen for each 
banking function, he is constantly 
securing the expert service of 
specialized officers in the great city 
bank, any one of whom may be re- 
ceiving a salary larger than a small 
local bank’s whole expense account. 
Where this advice is frequently 
taken and intelligently followed, we 
have the profitable, liquid and: in 
every way serviceable local institu- 
tion. Few, if any, of the small banks 
which have closed in recent years 
but could have avoided such diffieul- 
ty by timely consultation with their 
metropolitan correspondents. 

Per contra, the metropolitan bank 
which is in close touch with its local 
correspondents has constantly at 
command a pool of data on economic 
and credit conditions in the country 
as a whole. This is the small bank’s 
contribution to the service which the 


(Continued on page 623) 
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America Is Being Recognized As The 


Authority In World Finance 


In a quarter century our national attitude has shifted from 
one of economic isolation focused on self-development 
to a far-reaching inter-relationship with other nations. 


By GUY EMERSON 


Vice President, Bankers Trust Co., New York 





HE rise of America 

to a_ position of 
authority in world 
finance has been rapid. 
In the short space of 
a quarter-century, our 
national attitude has 
shifted from one of 
economic isolation 
focused on self-devel- 
opment, to a far-reach- 
ing _interrelationship 
with other nations— 
and at times even to 
constructive leader- 
ship. In this meta- 
morphosis, banks and 
bankers have played an increasingly 
important part. 

This development has _ evolved 
primarily in three ways—trade, in- 
vestment, and travel—and in each 
of these, financial factors have been 
an essential force. Upon the 
shoulders of the bankers has rested 
much of the responsibility for our 
larger importance in world affairs. 
What have they done to accomplish 
it? 

It became evident in the early 
years of the century that we were 
not an economically self-contained 
unit. Inventions, a higher standard 
of living, and increased national in- 
come had already stimulated the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and our 
increased productive capacity and 
the natural acumen of our manu- 
facturers and merchants had sug- 
gested the desirability of foreign 
markets as an outlet. 

American banks were not blind to 
these developments—nor were they 
slow to establish themselves in for- 
eign lands, through a correspondent 
bank system and the establishment 
of branch banks. As everyone knows, 
our international trade was heavily 
stimulated by the war as shown by 
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America’s 
Three Steps 


To 
Leadership 


1. International 
trade—financed by 
banks—nearly 10 
billion in 1929. 


2. Foreign in- 
vestment—19 bil- 
lion in 1930. 


3. Foreign travel—fi- 
nanced by letters of credit 
and travelers cheques issued 
by American banks—800 
million a year. 


Guy EMERSON has for several 
years been vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co. Prior to that 
he was a vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, no 
longer in existence. Mr. Emerson 
is an unusual banker. He not 
only finds time for intensive work 
at his desk, but he has found 
opportunity to be president of 
the Reserve City Bankers Asso- 
ciation, to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance and friendship with perhaps 
as large a coterie of bankers and 
business men as any banker in 
the country. 

He also has a host of other 
interests in the realms of litera- 
ture. He is an omnivorous reader 
of science, industry, commerce, 
dead languages, politics, and the 
like. It is hard to find a subject 
on which Mr. Emerson is not 
well-informed. 


the following composite figures: 
1914 Exports $2,365,000,000 
Imports $1,894,000,000 
1919 Exports $7,920,000,000 
Imports $3,904,000,000 
1929 Exports $5,241,000,000 
Imports $4,400,000,000 

When combatant and non-com- 
batant nations turned to America for 
goods, the banks were ready not only 
to finance the transactions and offer 
technical services of a high type, but 
they frequently established informa- 
tion and service departments to de- 
velop commercial opportunities, and 
to keep our merchants informed of 
trade and local practices, market 
conditions, and eredit standings of 
foreign firms. 

It was, perhaps, as comprehensive 
an alliance as business and banking 
has ever undertaken. Without the 
cooperation of the banking world, it 
would have been impossible for 
America to expand its markets in 
such a short time, and without the 
foreign markets so developed, we 
should have lacked the sales which 
helped to keep our factories running. 

It has often been said: ‘‘Trade 
follows the flag,’’ and later, ‘Trade 
follows investment.’’ It must be 
borne in mind that unlike the older 
European nations, we had never 
adopted a policy of colonization, nor 
had we felt that we were ready for 
large foreign investments. We had 
neither flag nor investments over- 
seas for trade to follow. 

Within 15 years, however, we have 
aequired foreign financial interests 
of substantial proportions. Our 
large volume of government loans 
was made possible by our internal 
loans, which the banks and bankers 
supported largely. And, of course, 
our private investments abroad, 
which have been estimated at about 

(Continued on page 620) 
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The best way to build new business is to train every employee to never miss an opportunity to add a good new 
account to the books. It is a real delight to many cashiers to sign orders for new supplies of signature cards. 


Savings Profits Assured © 


If These Policies Are Adhered To 


HERE are many savings bankers 
throughout the land to whom the 
principles outlined in the panel on 
the next page are axiomatic. They 
have no fears for their future. The 
records of their banks show steady 
gains in volume of business and 
steady profits from such business. 
On the other hand, for every sue- 
cessful savings banker who can view 
the future without qualms, there are 
many who, for one reason or another, 
are considerably worried because 
their institutions are not showing a 
satisfactory rate of growth. They 
are concerned about competition 
from within and without. They are 
alarmed at the mounting costs of do- 
ing business and yet they quail at 
the thought of reducing these costs 
by the adoption of heroic measures. 
It would not be surprising to find 
that many who are encountering 
heavy seas in the savings business 
have been lured too near the rocks 
and shoals of variations on the fun- 
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By H. BROOKS HERING 


Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


damental savings idea in attempts to 
make savings accounts seem more at- 
tractive in the eyes of the public. 


What Is A Savings Account? 


But isn’t it true that bankers who 
have adopted these ideas have lost 
sight of the essential function of a 
savings account? A savings account 
is certainly not a speculation. It is 
not an investment in the sense that 
securities are investments. It is not 
insurance in the sense that life or 
accident insurance is insurance. It 
is not a eontract in futures with 
penalties for non-performance. 

Essentially, savings money is time 
money as distinct from funds ob- 
tainable on demand, and as such it 
is entitled to the rates governing 
time funds. But the thing to remem- 
ber is that it goes into the bank as 
cash, it remains available as cash, 
and it comes out as cash. There are 
no penalties inflicted upon the sav- 
ings dollar, when it lives strictly up 


to its regular savings function. 
The service performed by a sav- 
ings account cannot be performed at 
the same price by any other method. 
In 1927 and 1928 when money rates 
were low and when the yield on good 
bonds had declined steadily to less 
than 414%, bankers were disturbed, 
not only at the ratio of the cost of 
doing business to the income obtain- 
able from prime investments, but 
also at the inroads that were appar- 
ently being made on savings deposits 
by outside enterprises. It seemed 
to us that the time was ripe to make 
a close analysis of what this thing is 
which we eall ‘‘a savings aceount,’’ 
and having clarified our own ideas 
by definition, that it would be well to 
reduce the definition to advertising 
form for the benefit of the publie in 
order that they might have a clear 
idea of the value of savings accounts 
to them as individuals, and that they 
might clearly understand that this 
value was unobtainable elsewhere. 
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The advertisement follows: 

‘*A steadily increasing balance in 
his savings account is evidence that 
a man is living habitually within his 
income. This is thrift. 


There Is No Substitute For 
A Savings Account 


‘‘Often, however, over-anxiety to 
secure a higher rate on his money 
induces a man to wipe out his sav- 
ings account for the purpose of ‘in- 
vesting’ every dollar. This is a mis- 
take. 

‘* A savings account is the only in- 
vestment instantly redeemable at 
par and accrued interest. 

‘*A savings account is the only 
certain protection against a sudden 
financial emergency. 

‘*A savings account is the only 
guarantee that an unexpected op- 
portunity will not escape before you 
can seize it.”’ 

Surely these advantages are suf- 
ficiently attractive in themselves. No 
eood banker would advocate that a 
man keep all his funds in a savings 
aecount any more than a good insur- 
ance agent would advocate that a 
man place all his available cash in 
life insurance, or that a good invest- 
ment salesman would advocate put- 
ting all one’s funds into securities. 
Each has its separate function, and 
each is desirable in proper degree. 

It is not enough, however, that the 
savings banker have a clear idea of 
his product. It is equally essential 
that the merits of this product be 
placed not intermittently and_ in- 
adequately, but systematically and 
in an imposing fashion before the 
public. Many arguments can be men- 
tioned against cooperative advertis- 
ing, but inasmuch as a savings ac- 
count is a savings account wherever 
it is to be found, and in view of the 
further fact that many an individual 
bank has insufficient funds for use in 
advertising in an impressive manner, 
it does seem as though savings bank- 
ing as an industry might stand to 
profit considerably in the face of 
outside competition, if banks en- 
gaged in the savings business in a 
given community were to unite in 
their savings advertising. 

In this connection, the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association has already 
rendered invaluable service to every 
savings banker in the country by pre- 
paring a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements, folders, posters and other 
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Savings Policies That 
Assure Profits 


No fears for the future 
need be harbored by the 
savings banker— 


1—who has a clear under- 
standing of the function of a 
savings account and who 
keeps the public continually 
informed of its advantages; 


2—who conducts his sav- 
ings business according to 
sound banking principles; 


3—who realizes that the 
rate of interest paid to de- 
positors should be governed 
by economic conditions and 
not be used as bait; 


4—-who knows that, to be 
a good banker, one must also 
be a good business man, and 
who has, therefore, learned 
the business lessons of the 
past decade: —that this is 
the era of good management; 
—that quality counts more 
than quantity, and net than 
gross; —that he must be 
geared to surmount outside 
competition under modern 
conditions, if he is to prosper; 
—that it is better to coop- 
erate with other savings 
bankers to overcome outside 
competition than to open the 
door to such competition by 
opposing his fellows in the 
business of savings banking. 


material which is available at slight 
cost. 

Not so long ago the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association made a study of the 
methods of figuring on savings ac- 
counts in banks throughout the 
United States. The results of this 
study were published in pamphlet 
form and constituted an extremely 
valuable commentary on one of the 
sorest spots in savings banking. The 
study revealed, among other things, 
that there were actually in operation 


no fewer than 52 methods of figur- 
ing interest. Tests revealed the fact 
that a given savings account sub- 
jected to each of these 52 methods 
of figuring interest showed interest 
payable ranging from nothing to 
over $60. 

The Savings Bank Division then 
made an analysis of all these methods 
and reduced the number to 4 which 
were recommended to members. It 
is to be hoped that these reeommend- 
ations have done much to simplify 
this phase of banking practice. 

There are many other problems of 
banking practice well known to all 
savings bankers, but on which there 
seems to be little or no agreement in 
the profession. Some of these are: 
minimum balance on which interest 
is to be paid; maximum balance to 
receive maximum interest ; procedure 
when an account is closed within six 
months from date of opening or 
within an interest period; whether 
interest should begin to run from 
the date the account is opened or 
from the first of the month follow- 
ing or at some other time; whether 
interest should be figured on the 
minimum balance for the month or 
otherwise, and many others. 

Irrespective of the type of bank 
in which a savings account is found, 
there must be some margin of profit. 

It should be fairly obvious to any- 
one that it is impossible to open an 
account, invest the funds and re- 
ceive an income on the same day 
that the account is opened, so as to 
enable the account to receive inter- 
est from the day of opening (allow- 
ing for the first of the month excep- 
tion). 

Bankers now feel that the best 
way to procure new savings accounts 
is to have the bank so organized that 
all officers and employees will be 
‘*new business minded”’ at all times. 


W hat Determines The Savings 
Interest Rate? 


Interest rate is probably the major 
problem in the savings business to- 
day. Many savings bankers are pay- 
ing their depositors a rate in excess 
of that which is actually justifiable 
under present money conditions. In 
most eases, individual bankers are 
afraid to bring the savings rate in 
their respective banks into line with 
existing conditions because they think 
they would lose a lot of business to 
other banks. And yet these same 
bankers show a surprising reluctance 


(Continued on page 612) 
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Port Newark offers the only direct rail-to-water port facilities in the New York territory. There are 23 steamship 
lines to Europe, the Gulf, and Pacific and Atlantic ports. There are five trunk line railroads. 


New J ersey ~ 


A State Of Stable Business 


This year’s convention state has attained greatness through 
its progressive development of natural resources. Newark, its 
commercial capital, emerges as a key metropolis of the East. 


By LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant Vice President, Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


HE early prediction of Alexander 

Hamilton that New Jersey would 
some day become the workshop of 
the nation has been fulfilled, for 
today it ranks as the sixth state in 
the value of its manufactured 
products. 

New Jersey, with its 21 counties 
covering 8,224 square miles, of which 
710 is water surface, ranks as the 
45th state in area, but its population 
density of 537.8 inhabitants per 
square mile lifts it to ninth place, 
with a total population of 4,041,334. 
The wide divergence in county pop- 
ulation density is very forcefully 
portrayed through the comparative 


figures of Warren and_ Essex 
counties, which have 136.2 and 
6,563.1 in population density per 


square mile respectively. 
The estimated per capita wealth 
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Outstanding NewJ ersey 
Characteristics 


1. Estimated per capita 
wealth of $3,537. 

2. Leads in increase of 
population per square mile. 

3. $900,000,000 expended 
for construction in 36 cities 
for five-year period. 

4. Eighth in amount of 
income tax payments. 

5. 2,300 separate indus- 
tries pay $90,000,000 of sal- 
aries and wages annually. 

6. 30 banks and trust com- 


panies have total resources 
of over $500,000,000. 


of $3,537 makes the state’s total 
above thirteen and one-half billion 
dollars and ranks it seventh among 
the states, irrespective of area or 
population. In increase of popula- 
tion per square mile, it leads all 
other states. 


Millions Spent In Construction 


This steady increase in population 
is accompanied by millions of dollars 
being spent in publie and private 
construction. New homes, new stores, 
new factories and commercial struc- 
tures, for a five-year period ending 
in 1930, totaled nearly $900,000,000 
in 36 New Jersey cities alone. 

Among New cities, 
Newark, with its approximate area 
of 24 square miles and a population 
of 442,337, is the largest city in New 


Jersey ’s 


(Continued on page 616) 
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et Customer Confidence 






The author suggests that many bankers may 
not have the public confidence they think, and 
gives practical items to check on this point. 


By H. H. REINHARD 


Vice President, Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NY bank which expects public 

confidence must first be in a 
position to deserve it. No bank can 
hold publie confidence which does 
not merit it. 

The next step is to be certain your 
customers understand your strength 
and stability, through the channels 
of publicity and advertising. 

The rest is easier, for 85% of a 
bank’s business comes through its 
old customers, who tell their friends 
of its soundness and efficiency. 

I might state this principle in an- 
other way, in the form of a slogan or 
formula: ‘‘Know your customer, 
and let your customer know you.”’ 


How To Know Your Patrons 


If your bank had only a dozen 
patrons, wouldn't it be an easy mat- 
ter to know them all personally and 
keep them your friends? In case un- 
founded rumors gained circulation. 
you would have no difficulty in stop- 
ping them by conferring with each 
patron individually and telling him 
of the exact situation. But when 
your customers are numbered by the 
hundreds and the thousands, the 
matter of seeing them individually 
becomes an impossible task and the 
problem of stamping out baneful 
gossip becomes a puzzling problem. 

Some bankers prefer to ‘‘sit tight’’ 
and meet idle gossip with the silence 
of the Sphinx. I am opposed to this 
as a general policy. It is my opinion 
that when rumor rears its ugly head, 
we should do our best to meet it face 
to face and deal it a death blow. Let 
us first ascertain what the rumor is 
and then come out publicly with a 
statement to offset it, giving this 
statement as wide publicity as pos- 
sible through the printed word and 
by word of mouth. 

Circumstances 
eases, but | 


naturally alter 
believe fewer banks 


would be closed today, if they had 
followed this general plan. Lack of 
confidence too often is really only a 
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How To Promote 
Public Confidence 


1. See to it that your 
bank is in a condition to 
deserve confidence. 

2. Make sure that your 
customers understand the 
strength and stability of 
your bank through publicity 
and advertising. 

3. Some bankers prefer to 
sit tight and meet idle gossip 
with silence, but it is better 
to meet rumors face to face 
and give the public the infor- 
mation that will show that 
the rumors are unfounded. 

4. Continually give the 
public facts about your bank 
that will direct their thoughts 
and their talk toward favor- 
able conversations. 

5. Keep your employees 
well informed and drilled 
thoroughly in the essentials 
of sound banking. 

6. Keep them happy at 
their work so that they will 
meet customers cheerfully. 

7. Make sure that your 
bank really has the confi- 
dence you think it has. 

8. Meet as many of your 
depositors personally as 
possible. 

9. Don’t let tellers become 
too mechanical. Train them 
to know every customer and 
keep in mind that banking 
is still a mystery to many 
people. 


lack of knowledge and information 
and the way to inform your cus- 
tomers is by means of definite pub- 
licity or advertising plans to suit 
the occasion. 

Some banks I know, in recent 
months, have combined in the is- 
suance of circulars or newspaper ad- 
vertising setting forth their stability 
and liquidity, in those sections where 
publie confidence has been shaken by 
a failure or two. Others looked about 
for means to retain the confidence of 
customers and keep them from with- 
drawing funds. Realizing that too 
much emphasis generally had been 
placed upon ‘‘bad’’ news, some 
bankers prevailed upon their local 
editors to stress constructive news 
and exclude the kind that destroys 
confidence. Wherever this was tried, 
it was highly successful in turning 
thoughts and talk to the more worth- 
while things of life. People, you 
know, must talk. If not about good 
things, then about bad. So why not 
feed them mental food which will 
produce sensible optimism instead of 
blue pessimism ? 


Some Ideas In Use 


Another helpful idea was the use 
of window displays. The display’ was 
devoted to an exhibit of constructive 
clippings from the newspapers. It 
gave a silver lining to the cloud and 
made the spectator realize that things 
were not as dark as they seemed. 
In his visits around town he uncon- 
sciously spread a better spirit. 

Emphasizing constructive ideas in 
advertising was another method 
used—stressing such things as com- 
munity, state, or national assets in 
such a way as to eliminate thoughts 
of a business recession. 

In the effort to build and hold 
publie confidence, one of the most 
powerful agencies of all lies within 
the four walls of the bank, namely in 
the personnel. Bank employees 

(Continued on page 619) 
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In a broad way, I would want the whole staff of the bank to be informed on the bank itself, educated in banking asa 
profession, healthy, imbued with a sense of progress, pleased with each other, and customer conscious. 


What I Would Do About Personnel 


Were A Bank President 


RACTICAL suggestions for improving the standing and 
the earnings of any bank by improving the personnel. 


r I WERE a bank president, | 
would be at least as solicitous 
about the human assets of my institu- 
tion as about its financial assets. No 
man, woman or child on the staft 
would be too old or too young, too 
important or too insignificant for 
my studious attention. I’d feel that 
if Cesar could know the name of 
every soldier in his army, I could 
know even more than that of every- 
one in an average bank. 

In a broad way, I would want the 
whole staff of the bank to be in- 
formed on the bank itself, educated 
in banking as a profession, healthy, 
imbued with a sense of progress, 
pleased with each other, and cus- 
tomer conscious. 


I Would Spread Information 


I would have a daily or at least a 
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weekly meeting of officers and de- 
partment heads and a confidential 
bulletin of inside news which would 
keep each of these key men in touch 
with the doings of all the others. 

I would have an employees’ month- 
ly bulletin (printed or mimeo- 
graphed) for the same _ purpose. 
This would be less of a personal 
gossip organ than some employee 
house organs and less of a ‘“‘pep 
messenger’’ than others. It would 
have both those features to some de- 
gree, but its main purpose would be 
eurrent information about the busi- 
ness of the bank in a style as lively 
and interesting as possible. 

But I would also want the staff in- 
formed on what other banks were 


‘doing. Once a year, I would ask each 


officer, teller, department head and 
senior clerk for a list of the banking 


journals he wanted to read and 
would promise to read regularly. 
The bank would see that he got them. 


I Would Foster Education 


Starting with myself, I would in- 
sist on some planned course of study 
for every one on the salary list. The 
American Institute of Banking 
would have first consideration, of 
course. I would consider it my own 
fault, if every official desk in the 
bank did not have a qualified banker 
holding it down and another qualified 
banker ready, willing and able to 
take it. 

But A. I. B. certificates or their 
practical equivalent would not 
satisfy me. I would want higher 
courses in economies, security anal- 
ysis, eredit evaluation, real estate, 
banking law, fiduciary practice, cor- 
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poration aceounting, public speak- 
ing, advertising, personnel manage- 
ment, correspondent banking service, 
foreign banking, French, German, 
Italian, and the financing of exports 
and imports—these and other sub- 
jects. I couldn’t take all these 
courses personally, but I would take 
at least one of them and I would 
stimulate at least one officer or senior 
clerk into taking some one of the 
others. 

In the lower and younger ranks, I 
would find the boys and girls of de- 
ficient education and eliminate the 
deficiency or the employee in each 
ease. This sounds brutal in type, but 
in practice it would be the reverse. 

The youngster who refused educa- 
tion would be saved a life of unsuc- 
cess by being forcibly urged into 
lines of endeavor where education is 
less essential than in banking. 


I Would Keep Health To 
The Fore 


If I were a bank president, I would 
get a physical examination semi- 
arinually and see that every one of 
my co-workers got one as well. New 
employees would have to demonstrate 
good health as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for employment. Old employees 
and officers would have to take care 
of their bodies or tell their boss the 
reason why not. I would not be 
eranky about it nor would I permit 
the sort of health service that makes 
hypochondriaes, but I would want 
to know that everyone in the bank 
was at least sound enough to get life 
insurance—or if not why not, in in- 
dividual and special cases. 

I would want to know that the 
young people, especially, were not 
neglecting their teeth, their eyes, 
their skins, their diet, their exercise. 


I would be pretty severe on bad 


habits in recreation hours. Drink- 
ing especially. Between 1910 and 


1920 bankers had more to do with 
keeping men temperate than prohibi- 
tionists. They left that duty to the 
prohibitionists from 1920 to 1930 
and there are conflicting opinions as 
to the result. At any rate, there can 
be no harm in the banker getting back 
to the firing line. And firing is ex- 
actly what I mean. 


Progress Would Be A Requirement 
For All 


Not all human beings want change 
and betterment. It is perhaps a good 
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Six Elements In 


A Personnel Policy 


1. I would spread _ infor- 
mation about the bank 
among all employees. 


2. I would foster educa- 
tion through A. I. B. courses, 
bank magazine — subscrip- 
tions, and books. 


3. I would keep health to 
the fore for all employees 
as well as myself. 


4. Progress would be a 
requirement for all and could 
be encouraged by special 
awards. 


5. Team work would be 
nurtured by frequent meet- 
ings. 

6. I would develop cus- 
tomer consciousness in the 
entire staff of employees, 


officers, directors and stock- 
holders. 


thing for banking that some men and 
women are settled and satisfied— 
willing to do the same work for the 
same pay year in and year out, happy 
in doing it well, and ready to resist 
any suggestion to change it. But the 
majority of the bank’s staff must be 
progressive, if the organization is to 
progress and nothing encourages am- 
bition for the future like the memory 
of steady progress in the past. 

Salary increase is one way to give 
a sense of progress, but not the only 
way and not always the best way. If 
I were a bank president, I would in- 
stitute a system of occasional and 
special rewards—a check, a bunch of 
flowers, a box of candy, a new hat, 
a ‘‘eitation’’ in the employees’ maga- 
zine—little things that would break 
the monotony of the daily grind and 
the weekly pay envelope. I would 
confer these personally, on the ree- 
ommendation of department man- 
agers. 





I would adjust salaries one at a 
time—not as a blanket job every 
year. 





I would give men ‘‘ working vaca- 
tions’’, to coin a new expression, as 


supernumeraries in other 
ments. 

I would personally or through a 
vice president give each and every 
employee an hour to talk about him- 
self, his job and his hopes with a con- 
trolling executive, at least once a 
year. 


depart- 


Team Work Would Be Nurtured 


There may be some businesses in 
which a forbidding personality is no 
bar to suecess, but banking is not 
among them. A banker must be like- 
able. He must like people easily, he 
must inspire liking readily and hold 
it fast. If I were a bank president, 
I would want my staff to like each 
other and would iron out dislikes and 
disagreements as a distinct presiden- 
tial duty. I would make it clear that 
getting along with your associate is 
the test of your ability to get along 
with your customer. 

I would work at this from two 
angles: First, frequent opportu- 
nities for officers and employees to 
meet each other socially and to join in 
business conferences. Second, prompt 
and effective correction of grouches, 
bad tempers, petty tyrannies—even 
bad manners. The slogan would be, 
‘*If we can’t please each other, how 
can we please our customers ?”’ 





I Would Develop Customer 


Consciousness 


Last, but by no means least, if I 
were a bank president, I would put 
every one on the staff on his toes to 
get new business and increase old 
business. I would have what some 
successful institutions now eall a 
permanent sales department, but it 
would be a ‘‘department’’ in only 
one sense of the word. Every stock- 
holder, director, officer and employee, 
even some of the most helpful ecus- 
tomers—would belong to it. It would 
be a department of my thought, ef- 
fort and leadership as president and 
in the same sense ‘‘a department’’ of 
everybody’s life in the bank. 

Actual production of new and in- 
creased business impossible to get so 
rapidly and economically in any 
other way—this would be only one 
of the benefits expected. 

Better service, keener attention to 
the requirements of the customer, 
more initiative and quicker indica- 
tion of officer material—these would 
be my best results from making all 
my co-workers ‘‘customer 
scious. ”’ 


con- 
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How ‘lo Control Bank Costs 


9. Accounting For Activity 


Activity of customers and departments creates a large share of the 
Activity figures are absolutely necessary for 
dependable account analysis. Here is the method to determine them. 


bank’s expenses. 


Y USING the bank for the many 
financial services now performed, 
customers create bank activity. 
Every person in the bank, whether 


he be in a clerical, supervisory or 


administrative capacity, has to do 
with this activity to some extent and, 
as a consequence, activity creates a 
large share of the bank’s expenses. 
It follows, therefore, that the profit- 
ableness of any operation, account, 
or phase of the business depends to 
a considerable extent upon the na- 
ture and amount of activity it in- 
volves. 

Activity accounting is of two gen- 
eral types: Customer ac- 
tivity, which pertains to 
each customer’s contact 
with the bank; and depart- 
mental activity, which is 
created by all customers in 
one department or in one 
phase of the business. 


The bank has three 
things to offer the eus- 
tomer: credit accommoda- 


By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Th ree Reasons For 
Activity Records 


1. In the average bank, 
activity data may be secured 
with little or no expense. 

2. Daily activity reports 
should be posted to a per- 
manent record by monthly 
totals. 


3. Policy decisions require 
accurate data on activity to 
be efficient. 






TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 
ACTIVITY REPORT 


Date G/2 FSIS. 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: 

Under today’s date the following transactions occurred: 
ITEM RECEIPTS ; 

Mail: 


From Banks. 


_.. Credits2 7S Devits¥ 7-S_ 


tion, interest on daily bal- 
anees, and ehecking and 
eollection privileges. 
Credit accommodation is 
extended under favorable 
conditions. Interest on 
daily balances is paid by 


arrangement. Checking 
and collection privileges 
have almost’ universally 


been extended to all, un- 
limited as to volume, result- 
ing in a heavy drain on 
the bank’s income. Ae- 
count analysis has been re- 
sorted to in recent years, 
in an effort to end unwise 
interest arrangements and 
to provide a measure for 
gauging checking and col- 
lection services which may 
be profitably extended to 
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From Individuals 2 : 


Distribution Department 
Clearings Department... . shes Debits. 444 
In Payment of Cash Collection Letters Debits 240 
Total Number of Items 
Received... _. Credits3 9S Debits 7 237 


_ .Credits/A? Debits 7/30 
_. .Debits367O 




















ITEM DISPOSITION 
Transit Sendings: 
To Banks for Remittance. 
To Banks for Credit : 
To Federal Reserve Bank 
Total Transit Sendings 


Debitse 707 

Debits/ 6. 3/ 
..... Debits3 326 

Debits7.77.¥ 


CreditsdTS Debits. FO 
vce esses. Debits /64S 


CreditsS%S Debits 7737 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Number of Cash Letters Sent Out.... 
Number of Employees Meee 
Number Absent: 
Vacations. . ; , 
Other Causes... ... 28 


To Distribution Department. . 

To Clearings Department..... 

Total Number of Items Dis- 
posed of. . te a 


230 


Number of Replacements Requir ‘ a Z. 
er Transit Department 





customers of various departments. 

Activity figures are ' absolutely 
necessary for dependable account 
analysis and certain operations com- 
mon to all banks—large and small— 
readily lend themselves to these 
processes. 


Checks And Drafts Deposited 


For Collection 


Figure 6 on page 531 of Septem- 
ber BANKERS MONTHLY was used to 
demonstrate a method of securing 
original float information. It also 
provides a means of securing cus- 
tomers’ activity information. The 
words ‘‘transit,’’ ‘‘ clearing 
house,’’ ‘‘eity collection,”’ 
‘‘erain drafts’’ and ‘‘eou- 
pons’’ appear at the right 
side of Figure 6, a line’ be- 
ing devoted to each. These 
classifications cover the 
items drawn on _ other 
banks, deposited for credit. 
Since customers’ checks are 
chargeable to the accounts 
of those who draw them 
rather than to those who 
deposit them, there is no 
need to account for them 
at the point of deposit. 

When cheeks are ana- 
lyzed for float, they should 
be counted and the number 
of checks of each class 
entered on the back of the 
deposit ticket in the space 
provided, as shown in 
Figure 6. Where only a 
few checks are included in 
one deposit, it is customary 
to count them as they are 
sorted ; where many checks 
are included, the deposit 
should be proved separate- 
ly and the count obtained 





Figure 9 is a suggested form for a daily activity report. 


1931 


This particular form 
is prepared for a transit department which handles incoming mail items 
through its own records, but it may be easily adapted to other departments. 


by measuring the adding 
machine tapes. 
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Figure i0 shows a chart for the transit department in which the daily activity figures for a month have been totaled 


and reduced to chart form. These charts should be compared month after month and used as a basis for deter- 


After this original information has 
been secured, it is posted to a per- 
manent record such as that shown in 
Figure 7 (page 531, September 
BANKERS MONTHLY). Columns are 
provided for the items of great fre- 
quency,—transit, clearing house, and 
eollection—and a blank column is 
provided for the occasional items of 
other classes, such as grain drafts, 
coupons, and so on. 


Checks And Deposits 


There are many methods for secur- 
ing a count of checks and deposits. 
One which seems to stand out in sim- 
plicity and effectiveness provides the 
desired information as a by-product 
of another necessary operation— 
that of verifying checks charged to 
customers’ accounts at the time 
monthly statements are prepared for 
delivery. 

This plan provides that the ‘‘new 
balance stub’’ is to be detached from 
the statement and retained as a 
bank record. The check verification 
is secured by counting the checks of 
each customer, keeping watch over 
the signatures at the same time, and 
then proving by counting the charges 
on the statement. When the two 
counts agree, the verification is com- 
plete and the necessary activity in- 
formation has been secured in so far 
as checks are concerned. This num- 
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mining bank and departmental policies. 


ber is entered at the top of the 
‘‘new balance stub.’” The deposit 
items on the statement are counted 
and the number entered at the top 
of the stub, just below the check 
number. 


The check and deposit counts are 


posted from the ‘‘new balance 
stubs’’ to the appropriate columns 
of the analysis sheet shown in 


Figure 7. 


Desirability Of Complete 
Customers’ Activity Data 


Original customers’ activity in- 
formation should be secured for 
every account, even though the per- 
manent record sheet shown in Figure 
7 is not maintained for every ac- 
count. Where a considerable num- 
ber of customers’ accounts are under 
analysis, it is difficult to segregate 
those desired. In addition, if this 
information is available on the backs 
of deposit tickets and on ‘‘new bal- 
ance stubs’’ an account may be 
analyzed for any desired period of 
time without awaiting the expiration 
of a certain time, i. e., the account 
may be ‘‘back analyzed’’. In the 
average bank, activity data may be 
secured with little additional ex- 
pense; in many cases, with no ad- 
ditional expense other than cost of 
forms required. 


Departmental Activity 


It seems strange that so many 
banks provide accurate accounting 
for dollars dealt in, for the control 
of the dollars received as income and 
paid out as expense, and yet fail to 
make provision for even the most 
elementary notice of the number of 
transactions. This, despite the prob- 
ability that such an analysis would 
show that many of the bank’s trans- 
actions are inherently costly and 
much of the bank’s expense need- 
less. A few minutes each day, on the 
part of those who usually spend the 
most of their time in ‘‘dollar - ac- 
counting,’’ will provide the neces- 
sary information for ‘‘item aceount- 
ing.”’ 

Departmental activity should be 
analyzed continuously. Current data 
is necessary for three purposes: 

For the ecaleulation of item and 
operation costs. 

For measuring the comparative 
values of the various classes of de- 
posits, 

For the control of expense, the 
management of personnel and the 
administration of departmental op- 
erations. 


The Daily Departmental 
Activity Report 


At the close of the day’s business 


(Continued on page 621) 
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Trust Shares Make Two Profits 


And Also Benefit Bank Customers — - 


Common stocks have a place in a diversified invest- 
ment program. When asked for recommendations, it 
is a good plan to be able to sell what is recommended. 


UR experience in marketing fixed 

investment trust shares has been 
satisfactory. In taking on this line 
of securities, we recognize two facts: 
One is that common stocks have a 
definite place on any diversified in- 
vestment program. Second, banks 
are constantly being asked for ree- 
ommendations. Obviously, it is dan- 
gerous to recommend any stock to 
the average person, and furthermore, 
a very difficult task to supervise and 
properly watch a large account of 
common stocks. 

Recognizing these facts, we de- 
cided that investment trusts of a 
fixed or semi-fixed type, intelligently 
handled, reasonably ‘‘loaded’’, and 
sponsored by responsible concerns 
would solve this problem to a econ- 
siderable extent. We made a careful 
analysis of all fixed trusts available 
in May, 1930 and selected those 
which we are now offering, with a 
few additions made since. These ad- 
ditions represented a slight change 
in method of elimination in most in- 
stances. 

Considering the conditions of the 
times, our sales 
have been reason- 
ably substantial 
with fair profit. 
Our ecustomers 
are most always 
satisfied. It is 
very seldom that 
we are asked to 
sell their stock 
even though the 
market does fluc- 
tuate. 

These _invest- . 
ments are de- 
signed for a long 
pull and we ad- 
here to the policy 
that any invest- 
ment in equity, 
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By R. OTIS McCLINTOCK 


President, First National Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Ckla. 


Five Steps In 
Handling Trust Shares 


1. The various trusts were 
studied, and those that 
seemed best were selected. 


2. When a customer asks 
for advice on stocks, these 
trust shares are suggested. 


3. The customer is told 
that the bank will supply 
the shares. 


4. The bond department 
sells the shares. 


5. The discount depart- 
ment makes a loan of as 
much as 80% and payment 
for the shares is extended 
over a period of not more 
than nine months. Thus bus- 
iness is created for both 
departments. 





Customers’ requests for recommendations of common stock investments are best answered by the bank 
with a list of chosen trust shares. These do not require the close watch common stocks do. 


to be an investment in fact, should 
be based on the premise, that it-will 
be kept for a period of 10 years. If 
the customer does not intend to keep 
it that long, we advise him not to 
buy. Only by holding until that 
period of time can he amortize the 
‘‘loading’’ charge to where the va- 
rious fees are extremely reasonable, 
for the reason that at the time of pur- 
chase, profit and trustee’s fees usual- 
ly are paid for 20 to 29 years. 

The bank recognizes indirectly 
the value of these shares in its dis- 
count department by an arrange- 
ment through the bond department 
for sale on a partial payment basis. 
A down payment of 20% or more is 
required, and an installment note is 
made at simple interest from date, 
payable in not more than nine month- 
ly installments. The note and the 
stock (the latter as collateral) are 
then delivered to the discount de- 
partment, the bond department re- 
ceiving immediate credit for the face 
of the note. This keeps each trans- 
action within its proper department. 
Every loan is considered on its own 
merit. The loan 
must be good, no 
matter what is 
taken as collat- 
eral. 

Our bond de- 
partment handles 
all of these sales. 
It might be said 
that some of this 
selling is promo- 
tional in nature; 
however, more at- 
tention is given 
to proper place- 
ment according 
to portfolio re- 
quirements than 
in just ‘‘making 
a sale.’’ 
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A bank employee's appearance and general conduct at all times is a reflection on or for his bank and he should strive always to make the 
sort of impression his bank wants the public to have. 


How ‘lo Advance In Banking | 


3. Through Personal Conduct 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
a@ pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
outlines how he can advance, much as is done in 
this series.) 


OUR reputation, as well as that 

of the bank, demands right living. 
Your conduct both outside the bank 
and inside, should be above reproach. 
Keeping late hours lowers working 
efficiency and hampers individual 
progress. 

Do not hesitate to discuss with any 
officer or member of the personnel 
committee any matter of a personal 
nature or any financial, investment, 
or domestic problem that may con- 
front you. Any of them will be glad 
to render you such assistance and 
helpful advice as may lie in his 
power. Do not hesitate to come to 
them and with confidence. 


Living Within Your Income 
It should be the plan of every em- 
ployee to live within his income. If 
he deems it insufficient, he should 


endeavor to make himself so valuable 
that he can earn more with the bank 
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ONDUCT insideand out- 
side the bank should be 
such as to build the inner 
man more into the sort of 
person his bank wants, par- 
ticularly in its officers. With 
this goal constantly in mind, 
the bank employee will soon 
find himself almost uncon- 
sciously shaping along the 
lines he desires. 


* 
or seek employment elsewhere. 
Never borrow from your fellow em- 
ployees nor from loan agents. Keep 
a strict account of your expendi- 
tures, and we must insist that you 
pay cash as you go. 

Any employee contemplating mar- 
riage, whose salary is less than is con- 
sidered sufficient for the proper 
maintenance of a home, is urged to 


consult a member of the personnel 
committee before assuming this re- 
sponsibility. 

Employees should never 
ally endorse notes, checks or con- 
tracts for the accommodation of 
others. Should you be asked to do 
so, or to go on anyone’s bond, you 
must be frank to say that the bank 
does not permit you to assume such 
an obligation. 


person- 


Receiving Visitors 


Caution your friends not to eall 
on you during banking hours, nor to 
telephone you at the bank on per- 
sonal matters. The only exception to 
this rule should be in a ease of emer- 
gency or an important personal mat- 
ter. 

Agents or solicitors are prohibited 
from soliciting among employees, un- 
less by special permission. Any em- 
ployee observing an agent, newsboy 
or solicitor behind the counter should 
immediately notify the auditor. 
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A Plan To Provide For 


Mingled Trust Investments 


A trust investment fund formed by pooling trust 
accounts, secures diversification and distribu- 
tion of risk for small and large trusts alike. 


¥UTURE source of business for 

trust companies and a subject 
that should be of increasing impor- 
tance as\time goes on is that of com- 
posite or mingled trust funds. 

What service can such funds ren- 
der and will they become popular? 
Will it be necessary for trust officials 
to await a more favorable attitude 
toward investment management be- 
fore such funds ean be started? 
Will they decrease present trust 
business or can they be considered 
as an entirely new medium for trust 
business ? 

The plan of such funds is simple. 
It is merely that a number of small 
trusts are ‘‘lumped’’ into one larger 
fund. The size of this fund allows 
for wider diversification in the in- 
vestment of the fund than if it were 
smaller. 

Diversification is the fundamental 
service of composite trust funds. The 
owner of each $10,000 interest in a 
$1,000,000 total fund has a propor- 
tionate interest in each of the 50 or 
60 securities making up the invest- 
ment portfolio of the composite 
fund. 


Safety Of Principal Emphasized 


The plan of operation is very 
similar to that of the management 
investment trust. However, two im- 
portant factors should be noted. In 
the first place, the XYZ Trust Co. 
uses its name in connection with the 
composite fund. The trust com- 
pany’s reputation is at stake. In 
the second place, as the fund is con- 
sidered as a trust fund, the invest- 
ment policy is mainly that of safety 
of principal, with income as an im- 
portant consideration. Investment 
policies of many general manage- 
ment investment trusts have, up to 
the present time, emphasized appre- 
ciation. Their investment policies 
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By WALTER N. DURST 


Investment Trust Consultant, New York City 


Three Basic Facts 
About Mingled Funds 


1. A number of small 
funds are “lumped”’ into 
one larger fund. 


2. Investments are far 
more widely diversified be- 
cause the fund is so much 
larger. 


3. Trustee’s fees are usu- 
ally 1% of principal upon 
execution of agreement and 
1% on termination, and 4% 
annually of the actual value 
of principal. 


have been generally dominated by 
the common stock theory. Thus, 
whereas the cornerstone of both 
plans—the composite fund and the 
management investment trust—is 
that of diversification of investment, 
the distribution of risk ; differences in 
investment policies, differences in 
emphasis on safety of principal and 
the use of the trust company name 
as part of the title are all very im- 
portant items for trust officials to 
note. 

Composite funds are not invest- 
ment trusts but rather trust invest- 
ments. They may have no corporate 
strueture and the name is merely 
given to a co-mingled fund in which 
various trusts, for which a certain 
trust company acts as trustee, are in- 
vested. Participation in such a fund 
is limited to funds held in trust by 
the particular trust company. A 
number of small trust funds become 
one large trust fund and this fund 
is invested according to the best 


judgment of the trust officers. Crea- 
tion of the fund should not lose trust 
business but rather create more 
trust business. 

The trustee’s fees are usually 1% 
of the principal upon execution of 
the trust agreement and a similar 
charge on termination, and %% 
annually of the actual value of the 
trust fund principal. The first and 
second charges are for services ren- 
dered in making such a fund avail- 
able, for the mechanical work of 
receiving a new trust into the fund. 
and for expenses at the time of 
termination. The charge of one-half 
of one percent annually is to cover 
annual operating expenses necessary 
in managing the fund. 


Smallest Amounts Acceptable 


As to the minimum amount ac- 
ceptable for such funds, they vary 
from $500 to $50,000. The Brooklyn 
Trust Co. Composite Fund accepts 
trust funds as low as $500. An 
active campaign has been carried on 
to popularize the composite fund 
and officers say that ‘‘Trust service 
within the reach of millions’’ is now 
possible. This fund was established 
in April, 1929, and in February, 
1931, nearly 125,000 units, having 
an average value of $92.36 on 
February 10, were outstanding—a 
total of approximately $11,500,000 
in the fund (securities at market 
value). 

The minima of funds required by 
other trust companies are larger. 
The uniform trusts of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. are based on 
minimum funds of $5,000. City 
Farmers Fund C accepts funds of 
$50,000 and upward, depending on 
the terms of the trust. The same 
minimum applies to the Fiduciary 
Fund Corp. operated by the Guar- 


(Continued on page 610) 
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Saving 33'4% in Labor, . 


40% in Mechanical Equipment, : 
50% in Stationery yf 
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- 


1| Is Simple, Safe, Economical 
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tem offers exceptional protec- 
tion to the bank—at lower 
cost. Purchase of new equip- 
ment is not essential to the 
success of the Recordak plan. 

Recordak isa simple machine 
that photographs checks, 
statements, and other bank rec- 
ords on Eastman Safety Film— 
a permanent record requiring 
little space. 

Such records prevent check 
frauds, render exceptional ser- 
vice to depositors and reduce 
storage space requirements. 


Recordak also makes it pos- 
sible to operatea transit depart- 
ment at 60% of its former cost. 
These economies are worth 
investigating. Send in this cou- 
on for a complete description 
of Recordak Service. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Recordak 7s leased, not sold. 
No capital outlay is required. 


Please send me free book, “Improved Banking with the Recordak,” and details of the 


Recordak Single Posting Plan. 
Name 


Street 


__Bank 


City 


N| Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


| 


‘ 
i 
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What Is Business Ability? 


A suggestion for the study of this im- 
portant element in credit ratings. 
study may be applied to any businessman. 


HE restaurant in the Brown 

Block has been closed by a ered- 
itor. What was the trouble? The 
owner was a poor businessman. 

The garage across from the depot 
was closed last week. What was the 
trouble? The owner poor 
businessman. 

Is this a_ satisfactory answer? 
Can we classify our various eredit 
risks by determining whether the 
men at the head of each business are 
good businessmen? Certainly not, 
unless we know what goes to make 
up business ability. 

A certain man in a southern state 
with quite a little capital available 
started in business as an automobile 
dealer. He had plenty of money. 
He had a good store in which to do 
business. He employed good sales- 
men, and good mechanics, and he 
paid attention to business. 

For two or three years, he suc- 
ceeded admirably. Then he did 
almost everything except work at 
his job. 

It took only a year of this sort of 
treatment for his business to go bad. 

Another element in failures is the 
lack of the essential facts regarding 
the progress of the business, in other 
words, the absence of adequate cost 
accounting. In these days of extreme 
competition and changing demands, 
it is hardly conceivable that a busi- 
ness will succeed unless the manager 
has available the essential facts re- 
garding the progress of the business. 
He must have an accounting system 
that shows him the true state of af- 
fairs in every department. 

One dealer is succeeding because 
he has an accounting system that 
enables him to provide the bank with 
a financial statement every month. 
This statement compares this month 
with last month and a year ago. 

In the same town is another dealer 
who makes a statement to the bank 
once a year. Between the two state- 
ments, his business may entirely fai! 
or may increase profits a hundred- 
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Was a 


By M. A. KINCAID 


Industrial Consultant, Chicago, Ill. 


Items For Studying 
Business Ability 


1. Is your customer a 
worker? 


2. Does he have the essen- 
tial facts of his progress for 
study? 


3. Does he create business 
or does he merely take what 
comes to him? 


4. Does he give personal 
attention to all phases of the 
business, or does he leave 
some part entirely to some- 
one else? 


5. Does he use capital 
most advantageously or does 
he have too little or too much 
capital? 

6. Does he properly bal- 
ance all parts of the business 
so that each part helps the 
others, or does one part sup- 
port the whole business while 
other parts show losses? 


fold, but if it has a tendeney in either 
direction, neither the bank nor the 
business owner knows it. 

A new type of salesman has now 
developed who is getting the business 
now. He might be classified as a 
‘‘ereative’’ salesman, a man who 
creates business, a man who talks to 
those who have not thought they were 
in the market and shows them that 
they are. He is the man who sells in 
spite of competition. In fact, he has 
no eompetition, because his sale is 
made before the other fellow knows 
that his buyer is a prospect. 

That type of salesmanship is com- 
ing to be more important than ever, 


This 


and one test of a good businessman 
is his ereative sales ability. 

Does your man give personal at- 
tention to all phases of the business, 
or does he leave some part entirely to 
some one else? 

Almost every business these days 
is divided into several parts. In the 
automobile business, for example, 
there is a new ear sales department, 
a used car sales department, a serv- 
ice or repair department, and a parts 
and accessories department. 

In some eases, we find a man who 
is particularly good on the selling 
of new ears. He gives all his atten- 
tion to that, and leaves the selling 


of the used ears to someone else. 


_ Unless he is unusually fortunate in 


having another man who is a wizard 
at selling used cars at the price they 
should bring, his business may. fail. 

There are many mistakes to be 
found among business failures in 
capital setup. One man does not 
have enough capital. Another man 
may have too much. 

In other instances, however, the 
fault with the capital structure is 
that the dealer or businessman has 
too little money of his own in the 
business. The result is, the business 
must earn a lot of interest, money 
that is paid to others, and the man- 
ager finally comes to slight his busi- 
ness in other respects because he has 
so little financial responsibility. 

The businessman who is a real 
suecess must use his ability to bal- 
ance all phases of his business. 

He uses accounting to give him 
the facts on which to keep the other 
departments in balance. 

He uses salesmanship to move his 
inventory. If he is an automobile 
dealer, he must use his used ear de- 
partment to turn the new ear dis- 
count into eash. 

You, as the local banker interested 
in your local businessmen have a real 
opportunity to develop successful 
dealers out of the men who are at- 
tempting the job. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY OCTOBER 1931! 
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The LOCK pe your Box 
but the SHALED KEY 


protects the LOCK! 


NY SAFE DEPOSIT LOCK is 

A strong — strong in the 

brute strength of the 

metal of which it is made. But today’s 
bank thieves do not care about mere 
strength. They disregard it for the 
easier ways that crafty, crooked brains 
devise. And their chief assistance in 
safe deposit box depredations lies in 
the unprotected keys of your customers. 

But now even the key can be pro- 
tected. For the sealed key of the S&G 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is protected so com- 
pletely, so thoroughly, that not only 
your customer, but your bank itself, 
is guarded against the possibility of 
thievery, error, or loss. This S&G 
Key now comes to your customer 
sealed in an impression-proof, meta/- 
lined container! 

What does this mean? It means that 
your box customer is first to see or 
touch the key he chooses for his box. 
And the statement he signs, before 
breaking the seal, is court evidence that 
no one else has seen or touched it. 

This exclusive new feature is pat- 
ented by S&G. No other safe deposit 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


New York @ RocHesteER @ 
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CHICAGO 


lock can offer it. And this is in addition 
to other exclusive features that make 
the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock not merely 

“ample,” but’ 100% protection. Key- 
and-lock changes unlimited for prac- 
tical purposes. Resetting right on your 
box door—no expensive shipping to 
and from the factory, and no mainte- 
nance cost. Cussomet and custodian 
together set the lock to the new key; 
only customer and custodian together 
can enter the box. 

Send for a sample key, sealed in 
this new, protective container. See for 
yourself how completely the key is 
guarded. Or, if your bank contem- 
plates adding or building i in 1931, send 
for a sample of the lock itself. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ala 





Sargent & Green- 
leaf, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Time, 
Combination and 
SafeDepositLocks 
have been pioneers 
in bank protection 
since 1865. Address 


A eee ee ‘ 
Position or Title 


Name of Bank... 


City and State.... 


F actory. 
2 Boston 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 








Your customer signs this statement that 
he is first to see or touch his key. 





When he has done so, he breaks the seal. 





His signed statement in your files is 
your bank's protection. 


(Check square for information desired) 


CO Please send me a sample of the new patented S&G Sealed Key. 
O)Please send me a sample of the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock, with keys and instructions. 


Check here CF if you wish a copy of A Quick «Trip Through a Lock 
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Mingled Trust Investments 


Continued from page 605 
anty Trust Co. of New York. Irving 
Management Co., Ine.. 
Investment Trust Certificates, Series 
A are acceptable in amounts of 
$10.000 and over, the Series B in 
amounts of $1,000 and over, while 
the Investors Shares of Irving In- 
Fund ©, Ine., can be pur- 
in minimum amounts of 25 
shares with a present value of about 
$90 per share (August, 1951) or a 
present minimum of about $2,250. 

It is evident that, whereas the 
Brooklyn Trust Co. made a definite 
plea for wide popularity, the other 
funds were intended to be smal! 
trust funds mingled together. This 
is one of the important values of 
mingled funds, namely that small 
trust funds, too small to be practi- 
cally managed, can be *‘lumped”’ to- 
gether and the composite fund 
wisely and economically managed. 
The composite funds thus have a 
definite service to offer to trust com- 
pany officials as well as in turn 
offering a definite service to in- 
vestors. 

What should be the investment 
policy of such funds? The Brooklyn 


Investors 


vestors 


chased 


Trust Co. Fund has had an unusual 
record. In September, 1929, about 
20% of the total fund was in com- 
mon stocks, 13% in preferred, and 
the balance in eall and time loans 


and cash. On February 10, 1931, 


the fund was invested as follows: 
bonds, 22.59%, preferred — stocks, 
36.11%. common. stocks, 28.33%, 


and cash 4.94%. 

The Irving Investors Management 
Kunds were approximately 6% in 
cash and eall October 1, 
1929, but on 1929 
about 68% was in common ‘stocks 
and on December 31, 1930, 73% 
common stocks and 8% convertible 
bonds and preferred stocks, with the 
balanee cash. The Uniform Trusts 
of City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
were first offered in November, 1929. 
The investment policy has 
been: Mortgages and cash, 23.86% : 
bonds (chiefly domestic), 42.28% ; 
preferred stocks, 31.15%; guaran- 
teed stocks, 1.22%; domestic com- 
mon stocks, 11.36%: foreign com- 
mon stoeks, .13%. (Common stocks 
represented a larger portion of the 
fund during late 1929 and early 
1930). 


Investment policies of the City 


mortgages, 8.03% 


loans on 


December 31, 


since 


Bank Farmers Trust Co. and the 
Brooklyn Trust Co. funds have been 
principally based on placing a con- 
siderable portion of the funds in 
bonds, preferred stocks and mort- 
The policy of the Irving In- 
vestors Management Co. has always 
been a common stock policy. To 
some trust minds, it may seem neces- 
sary to establish two funds, one for 
bonds and another for stocks, but the 
proper mixture of bonds and stocks 
has been the suecessful investment 
policy of British investment trust 
managers for decades. This combina- 
tion poliey has been used by success- 
ful American investment managers. 


gages. 


What Return To Expect 


The Irving Investors Management 
Co. has paid holders 5% annually on 
the ‘‘A’’ fund, with extras during 
1925-30 inclusive, although distribu- 
tions in the fourth quarter of 1930 
were made partly from the corpus of 
the Trust. The plan of the “‘B” 
fund is the accumulation of all re- 
turns. 

The Irving Investors Fund C€, 
Inc. was just organized in January. 
1931. Average return on the Brook- 


(Continued on page 612 
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V4 Largest Industrial Banking Ins 








VW fj NN 
| THE MORRIS PLAN COMPANY ih 
| | Under Supervision State Banking Department 
Hl TWELVE OFFICES : FOUR HUNDRED EMPLOYEES 
| | serving || 
| | Manhattan Bronx Westchester LongIsland Brooklyn StatenIsland New Jersey 
| \| | 
1 a FINANCIAL ACCOMMODATION INVESTMENT I 
! (1) Co-maker Loans (1) 44%% Full Paid 1] | 
(2) Collateral Loans 2) 4% 1 — \| 
| (3) Home Equity Loans ¢ © wag: ] 
HI } 
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First Regional Agency, Ins. General ey Purchase | 
| i} MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION — UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
jK Vy, 
\ Morris Plan Banks and Companies Operate in 142 Vy 











\\ Cities With Combined Resources of $200,500,000 jj 
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Permanent Beauty and Low Upkeep 
insured by the use of Georgia Marble... . 



















The directors are 
glad they have a 
Georgia Marble 
Bank .... see 
letter below. 


Citizens Savincs Bank, Mr. Cremens, MIcHIGAN 
Bonnah & Chaffee, .¢rchitects 
F. Korneffel Co., Contractors 


EORGIA MARBLE needs 

no costly enrichment. It is 
in itself a decoration for the 
exterior of any monumental or 
business structure. 






Mr. MN. Siegel 
c/o The Georgia Marble Company, 
1200 Keith Building, . 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


Relative your favor of the lith instant, 
wish to state that our first intention 
in the construction of the Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank Building was to use the general 
type of darker stones. As you mow, we 
finelly decided to use Georgia Marble on 
exterior. 


The Citizens Savings Bank, a 
distinct departure from the tradi- 
tional classic design, would sure- 
lyappear draband uninteresting if 
any of the commoner materials 
had been used for the exterior. 


The Georgia Marble used here 
has complimented the simplicity 
of the design and produced “‘an 
imposing financial structure.” 


Our building is an imposing financial 
structure and its appearance causes nost 
favorable coments from those who see it 
and our directors are auch pleased that 
their final decision worked out so satie- 
factorily. Considering the cost of marble 
compared with the use of stone in our Ddulld- 
ing we feel that the extra amount has proven 
an excellent investment and.one that will 
pay permanent dividends in the way of in- 
posing anc stable appearance and upkeep. 






Very truly, 





A 
Charles G. Hiemettea 
Chairman Building Comittee 
Citizens Savings Bank 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. 







r 





The GEORGIA MARBLE CO. * Tate * Georgia | 
New York Chicago 
Atlanta Cleveland Dalla 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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SWPPP SCE RSet RE gere 
SUReePaseBar sare 
HMegece gers 


Greetings to members of 


The 


American Bankers Association 


and a cordial invitation to visit our offices 


when in Philadelphia 


FIDELITY? PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


135 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
325 CHESTNUT STREET 


6324 WOODLAND AVENUE 


Wiuiam P. Gest, Chairman of the Board 


Henry G. Brencie, President 


Assistant to 
Vice President 
Charles Brinkman 


Vice Presidents 


Jonathan C. Neff 
Frank M. Hardt 
William G. Littleton 
T. Ellwood Frame 
T. Homer Atherton 
Nelson C. Denney 
Charles H. Bannard 
Stanley W. Cousley 
David S. Mathers 


Assistant Secretaries 
Louis Busche 
H. W. Woodward 
Vincent R. Tilden 
Leon Gihon 
Frank B. Kelly 
H. C. Haines 
F. Travis Coxe 


Real Estate Officer 
Harry Stewart 


Assistant Treasurers 


Josiah B. Bartow 

A. Raymond Bishop 
Harry R. Anderson 
Carl Royer 

Edward B. Smyth 
Frank O. Pearce 

I. H. O’Harra 
Kenneth G. LeFevre 


Secretary 


Henry L. McCloy 


Asst. Real Estate Officers 
Linford Eastburn 
James J. Neely 
Albert J. Southall 

Controller 
Edgar E. Daniell 
Auditor 
Walter A. Nieweg 


Assistant Secretary and 
Registration Officer 


Miles S. Altemose 


Treasurer 
J. Calvin Wallace 


Assistant to Chairman 
of the Board 


Marshall S$. Morgan 
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Mingled Trust Investments 


(Continued from page 610) 
Ivn Fund was 6.08% from May, 1929 
to July, 1931. The earliest partiei- 
pants received the benefit of the 
high eall loan rates of 1929, as a 
considerable portion of the fund was 
in call loans. 

Returns from the Uniform Trusts 
of the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
to August, 1931 averaged slightly in 
excess of 5% on amounts originally 
placed in trust in November, 1929. 
Not all income is distributed in this 
fund. A return of 5%, 
| be aecepted as the approximat: 
standard. offers investors a_ higher 


which may 


return than is possible from savings 
accounts, although the investment is 
| less liquid. 





Teller’s Maxims 
By James L. Ditury 


Concentration is the first requisite 
of a correct transaction at the teller’s 
window. 


Beware of holdup men. Particu- 
| larly the kind that hold up a line of 
| customers with idle conversation. 

Some banks give premiums to cus- 
tomers. Most banks, however, are 
still old-fashioned enough to think 
the best giving program is to have 
their tellers give service. 
| If the equipment in your cage is 
| antiquated, it is your job to so in- 
form the proper officer. You are 
using it, so he must naturally depend 
on you to let him know whether or 
not it is adequate. 


**After-Hours’’ depositors should 
never be treated discourteously. They 
| may become ‘‘ After-Hours’’ deposi- 
tors with another bank. 


Savings Profits Assured 

| (Continued from page 596) 

to unite with other savings bankers 
to adopt uniform rules and regula- 
tions which would place the interest 
rate where it belongs, namely, on a 
sound economic basis. 

In almost any city of average size 
will be found a certain number of 
mutual savings banks, national banks 
with savings or special interest de- 
partments, and state banks and trust 
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companies operating savings depart- 
ments. Not infrequently, as many as 
three rates are being paid on savings 
accounts at the same time. 

If there is a clearing house associa- 
tion, not all of the state and national 
banks are members, and the savings 
banks usually have a separate as- 
sociation. The chances are that any 
individual banker approached on the 
subject of more scientifie regulation 
of the savines interest rate will admit 
that he would lke to do something 
but he is afraid to aet independently 
on the one hand. and on the other, 
he will throw up his hands and say 
it is hopeless to try to secure agree 
ment amone all the banks conduet- 
ing a savings business in the city. So 
these bankers continue to do business 
at an ever diminishing profit, which 
in some eases has become an actual 
loss. They beat their breasts about 
conditions in the 


savines banking 


business. 
What is 

leadership, and this is just what the 

Savings Bank Division of the Ameri- 


needed is constructive 


ean Bankers Association is trying to 
provide at the present time. 

1 should like to propose a method 
of determining the savings interest 
rate which would remove it auto- 
matically from the necessity of end- 
less debate and argument every time 
there is a change in economic condi- 
tions which brings about a change in 
money rates. Experience has taught 
us that, if action ever results from 
such discussions, it is usually too late 
to do much good. 

What is the meaning of the term 
‘interest rate’’? An ‘‘interest rate’’ 
is a price for the use of capital or 
eredit and is governed by the law of 
supply and demand. It is obvious 
that the interest rates received must 
exceed those paid by an amount suf- 
ficient to pay expenses, provide 
against risks and pay a fair profit. 

Therefore, the interest rate to be 
paid to depositors should vary as 
money rates and bond index yields 
vary, namely, automatically with the 
operation of the law of supply and 
(jemand. That is to say, a schedule 
of rates similar to those which have 
been adopted by clearing house ac- 
tion in many large cities with re- 
spect to commercial accounts, should 
be adopted with respect to bona fide 
savings depositors, so that the inter- 
est rate paid will at all times vary 
in accordance with the changes in 
the Federal Reserve rediscount rate, 


(Continued on page 614) 


















Entrust Your 





Business to a Bank 
‘With World-Wide 
Connections 


Vv 


The fact that we number among 





our extensive list of correspondents 
the largest and the strongest banks 
of the country is a matter of some 


pride with us. 


To country banks in the smaller 





cities and towns this circumstance 


has a practical advantage as well: 





not only are we able to collect the 
business committed to our care 


through the quickest and most 





reliable channels, but we can make 
telegraphic transfers to every point 


conveniently and with no delay. 





All points in the Third Federal 










Reserve District reached direct. 


All items received at par. 


Vv 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 











1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $46,000,000 
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CHECKS THAT COMMAND RESPECT... stand 
out in the day's run of financial transactions... 
bear the distinctive wavy lines of La Monte National 


Safety Paper. Instantly recognized for their distin- 


mn 
i 





guished appearance .. . readily accepted for their 
safety and durability ... La Monte checks are pre- 
ferred by discriminating bankers for their crispness, 
color, the digealy they lend . . . the goodwill they 
create. Ask your printer or lithographer to show 
you complete samples of La Monte Paper, or 
write to us. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


Identified by wavy lines 


Savings Profits Assured 
(Continued from page 613) 

which is to be taken as the basic 
money rate, but within’ wider 
limits. 

Thus all banks which accept sav- 
ings deposits would agree to some 
such plan as this: 


Schedule Of Maximum Interest 
Rates On Savings 


When Federal Rate on 
Reserve 90-day savings must 
discount rate is— not exceed 
Less than 4% 3% 
4% or over but 
less than a% da 
5% or over 4% 


Note: Where a change in the re- 
discount rate oceasioning a change 
in the rate to be paid on savings de- 
posits oceurs within a savings inter- 
est period, the rate to be paid would 
be the rate based upon the redis- 
count rate prevailing during the 
period. 

In addition to the automatic 
change in the rate suggested above, 
every savings account should be sub- 
ject to a free balance based on what- 
ever reserve must be carried against 
savings deposits in a given state. 

Furthermore, it seems equally de- 
sirable to establish a maximum bal- 
ance on which the full interest rate 
is payable, with diminishing rates 
for higher amounts. 

This is the era of good manage- 
ment in business. Has it in reality 
become so in each of our banks? 

Do we know whether we are doing 
business at a profit or at a loss? 

Do we actually know how much it 
costs to do business? 

Do we know at what approximate 
point our business becomes unprofit- 
able? : 

Have we eliminated unprofitable 
items and concentrated on the profit- 
able side of our business ? 

Do we, in fact, realize that the 
quality of our accounts is of more 
value than the number of them? 

Is our organization geared in all 
respects to withstand modern com- 
petition ? 

Have we learned that a friendly 
and constructive spirit of coopera- 
tion with our fellow bankers is the 
best defense against the attacks of 
cutside industries? 

Have we, indeed, learned that to 
be a good banker one must also be a 
good business man in every sense of 
the word ? 
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HOW MUCH TO 
SPEND FOR A 
BUILDING 








By L. M. BroHaMMER 


Chairman of the Board, St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Co. 


New buildings cost less right now 
than they have for many years. Still 
it is important for a beard of direc- 
tors to give careful consideration to 
the amount to be spent for a new 
bank strueture. 

It is Just as serious a mistake to 
spend tod little as it is to spend too 
much. If the amount is so small that 
the bank cannot have an adequate 
and representative building, it will 
sooner or later lose its standing in 
the community. For prestige and 
leadership a bank, like an individual, 
must look the part. 

On the other hand, if a building 
is so elaborate that the cost increases 
the rental charge to the bank to such 
an extent that it seriously eats into 
profits, the bank will suffer seriously. 


It is hardly fair to expect a banker | 


to be able to determine just what 
his new building should eost without 
the help of an experienced bank 
builder. Because he has worked 
with many boards of directors and 


has experienced many problems of 


varying nature, the man who special- 
izes in the exclusive construction of 
banks is in a position to give practical 
advice on the cost of a building. He 
considers all angles. He knows the 
bank's requirements, and he can 
quickly sense its limitations as to 
financial investment. 


What Determines Cost 


When a desired return has been 








figured on the cost of a new building | 


and this return is considered to be 
a reasonable rent for the bank to 
pay; when the future requirements 
of the bank as to space have been 
determined; when the quality of 
building necessary to give the bank 
the desired standing in the com- 
munity has been outlined—then the 
cost of such a building is likely to 
be the amount the bank can wisely 
afford to spend for new quarters. 

No bank ean be bigger or safer 
than the men who manage it. 





One of the 
more than one 
thousand banks 
which have used 
our service.... 





A $37,500 Saving, Now! 


Tunez YEARS AGO the total cost of a certain 
typical Bank Building erected by us was $150,000. 
Today, with the decline in building material costs, 
the same identical specifications can be duplicated 
for $112,500. 


Here is a definite example of the substantial savings 
available at today’s subnormal levels. The money- 
saving in this case represents a 5% return on three- 
quarter: cf a million dollars; a 25% reduction from 
the original cost; at least 10% or 15% below aver- 
age costs over a term of years. 


A modern, efficient banking home is a wise capital 
investment for any financial institution. Not for 
many years has been presented an opportunity for 
such an investment on so attractive a basis as at 
present. Nor can such a condition long endure... . 
Perhaps it would pay you, now, to investigate the 
advantages of our complete Bank Building Service. 


Write for our booklet “Preliminary Service” 
which will give you some worth-while 
information without cost or obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively 
® 


ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 
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“How can we buy 
check paper like this 


at such low cost?” 


T’S the Smoothest check paper I’ve ever 
written on.* It has Safety and Durability 
and we’re paying less for it.”’ 


UNEQUALLED VALUE in Hammermill Safe- 
ty is due to manufacture complete in one plant, 
from raw material to sensitized surface. 


UNEQUALLED VALUE is the reason why so 
many bankers are using Hammermill Safety. 


No one objects to paying less for better check paper. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Mail the coupon for Sample Book and test sheets. 
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DATE EVENT PLACE 


Oct. 5-8 American Bankers Association Atlantic City, N. J. 
Oct. 21-23 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust Conf. San Francisco 

Oct. 22-23 Nebraska Bankers Association Lincoln 

Oct. 26-28 Robert Morris Associates 


Oct. 27-29 Mortgage Bankers Association Dallas, Texas 


Nov. 1-5 Investment Bankers Association White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Nov. 6-7 Arizona Bankers Association Mesa 
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Old Point Comfort, Va. 


New Jersey 

(Continued from page 597 
Jersey. Beeause of its location, its 
distributive resources and its un- 
equaled transportation facilities, if 
is destined to rapidly become one of 
the East's greatest metropolitan 
centers. 

New Jersey is about eighth in 
amount of income tax payments with 
Newark as the pivot of the section 
most responsible for this high income 
tax standing. 

Newark, as a city, enjoys great 
self-contained financial independ 
ence. Its banks derive their funds 
from a large residential population, 
from industry, and office buildings 
that, because of attractive rentals, 
are occupied by the clerical and 
managerial departments of various 
coneerns, many of which are nation- 
ally prominent. 

In Newark, there are nearly 2.500 
separate industries, normally em- 
ploying between 60,000 and 65,000 
workers, paid wages and salaries 
amounting to $90,000,000 annual) 
for production of articles that exceed 
in value more than one-half billion 
dollars a year. Beeause of this 
diversification, Newark is compara- 
tively immune from serious depres- 
sions as contrasted with cities de- 
pendent upon one or more major 
industries. 


Second In Insurance Assets 


Newark is second only to New 
York City in the value of insurance 
company assets. Not only do 
Newark’s great insurance companies 
provide employment for thousands 
but they also pay out large sums in 
salaries and to stockholders. Millions 
of dollars paid in premiums all! over 
the world are deposited in local 
banks, thereby creating a very stable 
basis of credit for local industry. As 
a result of this constant influx of 
outside capital to insurance com- 
panies, few cities in the United 
States can show as great stability. 

Newark has long been recognized 
nationally as a great banking and 
insurance center. There are more 
than 30 banks, trust companies and 
savings institutions with resources of 
more than $500,000,000. There are 
over 500 building and loan associa- 
tions with assets in excess of $400.- 
600,000 and approximately 500,000 
shareholders. Newark’s 30 insur- 
ance companies with aggregate assets 
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of $2,500,000 000 employ more than 
11,000 people. 

Five great trunk line railroads. 
one of which is_ electrified, pass 
through Newark, a second railroad 
has already begun electrification, 
both roads spending $112,000,000 for 
this work, which will further ad- 
vance the growth of Newark and its 
suburbs by uniting more closely its 
component municipalities. Port 
Newark offers the only direct rail to 
water port facilities in the New York 
territory. Already 23° steamship 
lines running to European ports, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Pacifig and Atlantic 
ports serve Newark, whose port has 
handled freight aggregating 1,976.- 
749 tons during the past vear. 

The Newark Metropolitan Airport 
has every modern and approved air- 
port facility and is designated by the 
United States Government as on 
of the six airports of entry for the 
United States. It is one of the bases 
for air mail operation in addition 
to serving commercial aviation lines 
that provide passenger, express and 
freight service to the principal cities 
in the United States and established 
routes on the continent. Newark has 
spent more than $2,500,000 for the 
development of this airport, all of 
which is reclaimed marsh comprising 
some 450 acres out of a total of 
1,600 acres held by the city. 

New Jersey's agricultural districts 
occupy the northern, western and 
part of the southern sections of the 
state, where approximately $100.- 
000,000 in food is produced an- 
nually. Acre for acre, New Jersey 
leads all other states East of the 
Mississippi in the production of 
alfalfa and potatoes. Other chief 
crops are corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat and hay. Fruits are ex- 
tensively grown, as well as many 
other vegetables. Cranberry marshes 
supply about one quart for each of 
the population of New York City, 
and this also applies to the straw- 
berry crop. New Jersey ranks first 
in blackberries and_ blueberries: 


second to California for asparagus; | 


with 2,600,000 bushels it ranks 
second to Georgia for peaches; 
second to Florida for peppers: 
second to Indiana for tomatoes. 

To work these farms, $19,000,000 
is annually spent for labor alone. 


$11,000,000 for chemical fertilizers | 
and $17,000,000 for live stock feeds. | 
These agriculturists are an impor- | 


tant foree in the consumption of 


(Continued on page 618) 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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IN America’s 


INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 








Wwe corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


«Member Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





“What A Stockholder Can Do For His Bank” 


This is the title of an editorial in a recent issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY which has been sold to several 
hundred banks for distribution to their stockholders. A few 
reprints remain and may be had at 2 cents each. 

Samples will be sent on application without charge. 


Address 


Editor, The Bankers Monthly 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 











New Jersey 
(Continued from page 617 

manufactured products, and in addi- 
tion, the demand for automobiles, 
motor trucks, household conveniences 
and all types of mechanical and 
electrical equipment is 
year by vear. 


increasing 


To manufacturers and industry, 
New Jersey offers equal advantages, 
in fact, opportunities that are con- 
stantly increasing. At its very door 
are the world’s best markets, 20.- 
000,000 people can be reached over- 
night by motor truck, living in com- 
munities representing 18% of the 
wholesale and 20% of the retail out- 
lets of the nation. Their combined 
buying power is equal to 23% of the 
spendable United 
States. 


income in the 


The Bankers Librarian 





INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS By Roger W. 
Babson, Published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y., Cloth, 334 pages, $3. Mr. Babson 
describes in full the various methods by 
which money can be saved and invested, 
and reveals the sources of information 
about investment trends and how to make 
use of them. 


THE ETHICS OF A PROFESSION by A. P. 
Richardson, Published by The Century 
Co., N. Y., Cloth, 159 pages. A well 
informed and practical discussion of the 
opinions of accountants as to what con 
stitutes ethical practice in their profes 
sion. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF FEDEKAL RESERV! 
Pouicy in The Speeches and Writings of 
Benjamin Strong, Edited by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y., Cloth, 331 pages, $4 
Here is an illuminating account of the 
establishment and operation of the Fed 
eral Reserve System. The historical back 
ground presented, the picture given of 
the inner workings of the system, and 
the practical opinions and ideas revealed 
will make the book invaluable. 


BRANCH, Group AND CHAIN BANKING By 
Gaines T. Cartinhour, Published by The 
Maemillan Co., N. Y., 330 pages, $4.50. 
This book takes up the problems con 
nected with banking in small cities ani 
towns; bank suspensions, and the earn 
ing power of small banking institutions; 
types of group and chain systems and 
their history from 1890 to 1931. It ana- 
lyzes the Transamerica Corporation, de 
scribes the actual functioning of group 
systems pointing out their advantages 
and disadvantages; discusses the bank- 
consolidation movement; and takes up 
the branch banking problem. 
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To Get Customer Confidence 


(Continued from page 598 


should be well-informed, drilled thor- | 


oughly in the essentials of sound 


banking, the desire to serve willling- | 


ly. and in_ sensible 
Not only that, they should first of 
all be made as happy as possible in 
their respective because a 
happy, contented worker will radiate 
cheerfulness and happiness and thus 
create public confidence without ef- 
fort. 


jobs, 


Maintenance of the proper spirit 
among employees is as truly a fea- 
ture of good management as is the 
careful serutiny of loans or 
banking — business. 
loval, and happy employees can do 


more to offset idle rumors about your | 


bank than anything else because they 


° | 
salesmanship. 


other | 
Well-trained, | 


will not tolerate such gossip and will | 


combat it with econvineing facts. 

When we speak of holding public 
confidence, we take it for granted 
that such confidence has been won. 
Yet, isn’t it a fact that much of the 
confidence we think we have, we real- 
lv do not possess at all? 


Customers Now Judge Banks 
With Care 

In times of prosperity, confidence 
is comparatively easy to obtain. Cus- 
tomers often come drifting in with- 
out being fully ‘‘sold on our institu- 
tion or our service,’’ but when the 
winds of adversity start to blow, they 
begin to look about, inquire about 
safety. and possibly seek shelter else- 
where. If this statement be correct, 
then is it not the proper time to begin 
laying the foundation for confidence 


the moment we bring our customers | 


in? 

The new customer should be treat- 
ed so courteously and made so to 
understand our willingness to serve 
him conscientiously, intelligently, 
and thoroughly that he never will 
have any misgivings or distrust as to 
our ability to so manage our bank 
that it will be safe and sound. 

I believe there should be a close 
working relationship in all banks be- 
tween the bank and the depositor. 
See that he is made to feel at home. 
Make him feel that your bank is his 
financial headquarters. Meet as many 
of your depositors personally as you 
can. Be sure each new customer at 
least gets a letter of welcome and an 
invitation to make use of the services 
of your bank. Then follow up with 


(Continued on page 620) 











INSURANCE 
that is premium freel 


Important legal documents, 
check papers, and various bank 
and investment forms must be 
printed on high grade rag bond 
papers to insure the perma- 
nence and strength they require. 

By specifying Gilbert Safety 
Bond to your printer or lithog- 
rapher you can combine the 
sturdy strength and perma- 
nence of a good grade of bond 
with all important protective 
features of safety. 

This insurance against pos- 
sible criminal erasure or chemi- 
cal eradication is underwritten 
free by the mill when it manu- 
factures this “Safest of Safety 
Papers.” 

Ask your printer or lithog- 

rapher for samples of Gilbert 
ZSafety Bond or write to us for 
the latest specimen book of 
bank check papers. 


“GILBERT 


SAFETY BonD 







OA TAPERS 
wi S 


V 
GILBERT PAPER COM PANY, Menasha Wi, 
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To Get Customer Confidence 
Continued from page 

other letters at opportune times to 

keep him *‘sold.”’ 

Instruct your tellers to be polite, 
and accommodating: to wear a smile 
instead of a frown; to know as many 
of their patrons’ names as possible ; 
to invite patronage instead of fright- 
ening it away. Don't let them be- 
come too mechanical. 
is still a 
mystery to a lot of people: give them 


Remember that banking 


all the help they need in transacting 
their business. If vou are courteous 
to everyone, the fellow who has to 
wait a moment or two won't mind it. 
But, courtesy must be wholehearted 
No sham or 


and_ bonafide. pretense 


in your manner or attitude will do. 

Any bank which courts this closer 
relationship with its customers and 
welds them into a happy family is 
invariably rewarded with expanding 
And when the first idle 
rumor gets afloat, it won’t remain 
afloat long. Your customer will even 
ask you about it. 


business. 


Publie confidence is founded on 
and 


incorporates the 


good management, good man- 
well-de- 
fined principles of producing maxi- 


mum service at minimum eéost, build- 


agement 


ing along the lines of conservatism, 
diversification, liquidity and_ stabil- 
iiy, the bold adoption of charges for 
service rendered whenever necessary 

the cooperation with other banks 


From the Beginning 


the management of this 


Bank has acted on the 


principle that the only 


true source of real finan- 


cial prosperity is to be 


sought in the deserved 


confidence of the public. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
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in establishment of credit bureaus 
and clearing house groups. and the 
cultivation of that indispensable as- 
set, good will. One of the surest ways 
to engender good will is by efficient 
operation and by keeping it 
contaet with our customers, 


close 


Authority In World Finance 


(Continued from page 504 
#19,000,000,000 (foreign investments 
in 1914 were about $2.500,000,000 
were made possible by the initiative 
of financial institutions. 

As a matter of fact the 
themselves in many cases made the 
first real investments 
establishing branches, and erecting 
their buildings. One of the 
strongest effects of this was to prove 
the permanence of our 
Trade and investment have 
measurably easier because of the ex- 


banks 
abroad. by 
own 


interest, 


been 


istance of these outposts of American 
The and initiative 
involved in this development during 
a short period of years is intensely 
interesting. 


banks. vision 


It deserves a place be- 
side the other pioneering efforts of 
our forebears in the western country. 
The full story . has 
adequately told. 
There is another factor of decided 
importance to our participation in 
international affairs—travel. 
perhaps, true up to a few years ago 


never been 


It was, 


that we, as a nation, were not inter- 
national travelers. The banks hav: 
decidedly had a share in changing 
this, not only by establishing their 
own branches, with Americans on 
the staff, but by affording new finan- 
cial facilities for foreign travel. 

It is estimated that Americans 
abroad spend annually some $800,- 
000,000 virtually all of it represent- 
ing the necessity of bank paper. 
Letters of credit on American banks 
have played a considerable part in 
the ‘‘invisible balance of trade.’’ 
But, perhaps, from the standpoint 
of creating prestige abroad, travelers 
cheques have been as effective as any 
single banking service. 

I can speak freely of these, because 
Bankers Trust Co. has managed for 
more than 20 years the distribution 
of A. B. A. cheques, the official travel 
cheques of the American Bankers 
Association. It has impressed the 
fact upon banks, merchants, hotel- 


keepers, railroad and_ steamship 
agents, shop-keepers and _ travel 


bureaus, that American banks are a 
power—and that they have 





been 
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sufficiently alert to provide the 
traveling public with the 
modern and up-to-date financial 
convenience and protection. <A. B. 
A. cheques have 


most 


earned for our 
banks a reputation that even bank- 
notes could not give, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in these cheques 
have advertised to the business men 
of other lands the banking houses of 
this country. 

An added instance of the useful- 
ness of this Instrument arose a few 
months ago. At the time of the 
establishment of the moratorium 
with Germany in July. one of the 
difficulties raised was the transfer 
of funds to Germany. But during 
the whole period, A. B. A. 


were freely accepted and cashed, and 


cheques 


it was possible to transfer money to 
Germany in this form. For each A. 
B. A. cashed in 
Germany in reichsmarks, there was 
set up dollar credit in New York, 
which provided the German banks 
with much-needed dollar exchange 
with which to meet the dollar de- 
mands of her creditors. 

Bankers Trust Co., aeting for the 


cheque spent or 


American Bankers Association, sets 
up each year a large foreign credit 
out of which our travelers purchase 
their hotel accommodations, trans 
portation, incidentals 
So far as international trade bal- 
ances are concerned, it is equivalent 
to the financine of the same value 
of merchandise, and_ it 


meals, and 


helps to 
establish the invisible balances so 
necessary to our debtor nations. 
These three things, then, have en- 
abled us to resume a world leader- 
ship—international trade, financed 
by the banks; foreign investment. 
which financial houses have made 
possible ; and foreign travel, finaneed 
by letters of credit and travelers 
cheques which have facilitated the 
friendly intereourse of Americans 
with all the peoples of the world, 
and contributed both in business and 
personal relationships to the closer 
sympathy and understanding upon 
which alone the friendship among 
nations can permanently rest. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


Continued from page 602) 
or at some convenient time the fol- 
lowing day, each department of the 
bank should devote a few moments 
to the activity count. The questions 
to be answered are: ‘‘ What items 
were handled? Where did they come 


from? What disposition was made 
of them?’ 

[tem measures can most easily be 
provided by running on adding ma- 
chine tapes the numbers 1 to 100. 
These measures are applied to the 
tapes upon which incoming items 
were listed. For example, it will be 
found that the transit department 
received so many items from the 
mail, so many from the distributfon 
department, and so on. The sum of 
all such divisions constitute the total! 
number of items handled by the 
transit department for the day. 

The measures are also applied to 
the tapes or cash letters upon which 


outgoing items have been listed. It 
will be found that so many items 
were sent to other departments, so 
many were sent out in cash collee- 
tion letters, so many to correspond- 
ent banks, and so on. 

Based upon this information, the 
daily aetivity report should be pre- 
pared and forwarded to the person 
designated to receive such reports. 
Figure 9 is a suggested form for this 
report, considering a transit depart- 
ment which handles incoming mail 
items through its own records. The 
application of such a report to other 
departments will be readily appre- 
ciated. Continued on page 622 


$5,000,000 


of “Extra’’ Business 





A Sales Department we designed, or- 


ganized and installed in the Hibernia 
Trust Company. New York. (deposits 
$21,000,000) produced during May, 
June and July $4,999,779 of business 


from 638 new customers. 


The new Commercial Accounts averaged 
$12,920 each in initial deposit; the new 
Thrift Accounts averaged $245 each. 


A Permanent Sales Department will bring 
your bank substantial new business now and 
teach your employees how to better serve 
present customers. 


Let us explain—by mail—the methods used 
at the Hibernia Trust Company. They include 
no publicity, no lobby materials, no premiums 
and no professional solicitors. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 





123 So. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


Continued from page 621 

Daily activity reports from the 
various departments should — be 
posted to a permanent record, where 
the totals may be accumulated by 
months. This permanent record of 
activity becomes one of the bank’s 
most valuable records and the in- 
formation obtained through study 
of the figures it reflects is valuable 
in determining bank and depart- 
mental policies. 


In order to reduce the figures re- 
tiected by the activity record to con- 
venient form, charts may be pre- 


pared. Figure 10 shows such a chart 
for the transit department, covering 
one month’s operations. Appro- 
priate charts may be prepared for 
other departments. 


The Use Of Activity Data 


The derivation of item and opera- 
tion costs will receive attention in a 
subsequent chapter. These costs are 
determined by applying expenses to 
iiems handled and operations per- 
formed, allowance being made for 
unit values of the various items and 
operations. Item and operatidn costs 
provide the means for analyzing cus- 
tomers’ accounts. They also, when 





a usually 


follows Winter 
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TNS FAR back as most of us can remember, winter 
has been followed by spring. And as far back as 
American history goes, every depression is followed 
by a long season of activity. There is no reason for 
thinking that this will not hold true indefinitely. 


Many manufacturers in your community can show 
you in black and white some triple AAA expecta- 
tions for 1931. These firms are prime for a loan. All 
you would ask of them is collateral which will give 
you adequate protection. 


That is where Guardian Warehousing Company 
fits into your picture. We are prepared to or- 
ganize a field warehouse on the premises of any 
manufacturer, store his goods under the supervision 
of .Guardian trained warehousemen, and issue 
Guardian warehouse receipts which are recognized 
as safe collateral by the Federal Reserve. 


Guardian Field Warehouses are being used by the 
good customers of bankers in many sections of the 
United States. We have earned an enviable repute- 
tion with all of these bankers because of our policy 
of maintaining the highest possible standards. 


IF you have firms among your depositors who are 
worthy of a credit extension, if you have extended 
open lines of credit on which you wish added secur- 
ity—Guardian Field Warehouse Receipts are the 
solution. 


We would like to introduce you to our methods 
by introducing you to some of our present manufac- 
turer and banker customers. Write to 


Guardian Warehousing Company 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago 





used comparatively, provide a meas- 
ure of the efficiency of departmental 
operations. Where item costs are 
determined regularly and always by 
the same methods, fluctuations, if 
they occur to any considerable de- 
gree, indicate the need for study of 
the department’s operating condi- 
tions. Often it will be found that 
the organization of the department 
is not sufficiently elastic to allow for 
the increases and decreases in depart- 
mental activity and that the depart- 
ment either is overworked with a 
lowering of efficiency or that it has 
not enough activity to engage all of 
its people without waste. 

The activity of deposit accounts 
has a great bearing on their value, 
and a good banker must know the 
general classes into which his deposi- 
tors group themselves. This banker 
knows that accounts maintained with 
him by other banks will be very ae- 
tive—lots of debits and credits. Aec- 
counts of individuals and firms will 
be less active and real savings ac- 
counts will be least active of all. 

A study of activity created by the 
various classes of depositors, partic- 
wlarly when it is applied along with 
other cost factors to determine the 
profitableness of each class, may have 
great weight in the consideration of 
the bank’s new business policy. 
There is always a question as to the 
proper types of business to be de- 
veloped. 

Bank expenses have a definite re- 
lation to the activities from: which 
they result. Too often the expense 
control is exercised by someone who 
has no definite information about 
the volume of work performed. As 
a result, the expenses are not scien- 
tifically controlled and they are not 
kept in line with the actual flow of 
activity. ; 

Personnel, equipment and space 
may well be allotted on the basis of 
number of transactions handled and, 
to a reasonable degree, each of these 
factors may be expanded or re- 
stricted as activity fluctuates. 

Activity data plays a great part in 
personnel management. As an ex- 
ample, consider two departments. 
The manager of one department, 
during a period of stress, voluntarily 
reduces his force by one man. The 
other department manager, when ap- 
proached, makes the assertion that 
no reductions are possible in his de- 
partment, in fact he was just at the 
point of asking for more help. 
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Investigation of operating condi- 
tions may show that the activity in 
the first department has decreased to 
the point where two men should be 
dispensed with, and that the activity 
in the second department has _ in- 
creased to the point that additional 
help is neeessary. Analysis data is a 
great help in managing departments. 

In banking as in other lines of 
business there is no place today for 
guess work. Proper management of 
the business requires, as a minimum, 
sound accounting proceedure, com- 
plete in every respect. This article 
closes the series devoted to basie bank 
accounting. It has been possible to 
touch upon only the high spots of the 
accounting net work. The basic ae- 
counting system provides the ground 
work upon which the entire bank- 
ing structure is built ; every import- 
ant decision affecting bank matters 
should be reached only after con- 
sideration of facets developed with 
the help of the accounting system. 
Incomplete and imaceurate data— 
poor accounting—generally 
faulty decisions. 


means 


These things have a great influence 
on the bank’s profits and should re- 
ceive serious attention. 


The Correspondent System 

(Continued from page 593) 
big bank renders all American busi- 
ness. It is returned in full measure 
by the creation of a mass of informa- 
tion at central sources through which 
the local banker can supplement his 
knowledge of local phases with a 
knowledge of national resultants and 
can thus foresee the large national 
changes which are bound, sooner or 
later, to affect his own local situa- 
tion. 

In the actual day-to-day operation 
of extending credit, the local banker 
is constantly able to enhance his 
service to his own customer and his 
own community by calling on the 
resourees of his metropolitan corre- 
spondent where individual credit 
needs are larger than he ean or 
should safely handle. Where credit 
needs are for underlying capital 
rather than current accommodation 
the local banker’s intimate knowl- 
edge guides the capital finding 
abilities of the central city banker in 
matters of municipal and quasi- 
municipal securities and the bond 
issues of transportation organiza- 
tions, publie utility corporations and 





FRANK M. HARDT 

Vice Pres., Fidelity- 

Philadelphia Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


industrial concefns. Here again the 
service is reciprocal because, by using 
the advice and facilities of his metro- 
politan correspondent, the loeal 
banker ean draw on the sound seeuri- 
ties of the entire country, nay, of the 


entire world in building up and 





G. G. KLEINDINST 
President, 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Liberty O. H. WOLFE 


Cashier, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


iuaintaining a sound liquid seeurity 
reserve for his. bank. 

The financing of exports and im- 
ports for local houses is 
made possible to loeal banks, even of 
very small size, by 


business 


the services of 


(Continued on page 624) 


Link Your Canadian 
Interests To Ours 


ANADA with its amazing record 

of prosperity and growth offers 
an opportunity to American interests 
in search of new trade contacts and 
outlets. In developing and stabilizing 
your customer’s share of this impor- 
tant market, make an ally of The 
Royal Bank of Canada with its 800 
branches covering all provinces and 


commercial centers. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
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WILLIAM STREET 
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R. A. ILG R. V. FLEMING 
Vice President, Nationa! Vice President, Riggs 
Shawmut Bank,Boston, National Bank, Wash- 
ass. ington 


The Correspondent System 


Continued from page 623 
their metropolitan correspondent. 
New York banks in particular have 
established in recent vears a world- 


wide network of overseas offiees and 
























FRANK F. BROOKS 
President, First Nationa! 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 





JOHN D. PERRY 
Vice President, Chemical 
National Bank, New 
York City 


it is something of a pity that loca 
bankers throughout the country have 
not used New York more freely i 
the development of foreign business 


their customers. By ** foreign 


for 


husiness’’ |, of course, mean pur- 


The march of the Population Center toward St. Louis 
...ttis now only 160 miles away 





My We Suggest 


“MERCANTILE-COMMERCE...a logical corre- 
spondent near the center of population | 
logical place for a correspondent ? www 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 





“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY ~ 
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STRONG ENOUGH 


TO PROTECT ALL” 





Vice President, Chemica! 
National 








| 





W. S. BUCKLIN 
President, Nationa 
Shawmut Bank, Boston 

Mass. 


F. K. HOUSTON 


Bank, 
York City 


New 


chases of goods abroad as well as 
sales of goods to other countries. 

All unorganized 
relationship New York 


banks and their country correspond- 


this seemingly 
between 


ents is kept to a singularly efficien: 
routine by the con- 
tact of banking personalities. The 
New York bank has its regional vice 
presidents, 


and methodieal 


each responsible — for 
service to the local banks of a certain 
definite and its 
representative — in 
with the executives of 
at their desks. The local banker who 


traveling 
touch 


section 
constant 
local banks 
is alive to modern progress pays at 
least one visit to New York a year 
many State 
conventions and group meetings, to 


and sometimes Visits. 


which practically every large cor 
respondent-serving institution sends 
representatives, supply additional 
points of contact and all these in- 
dividual to- 
gether once a year at the American 
Bankers Convention. 

The program for this convention. 
which will be held at Atlantie City. 
N. J., October 5-8, this year will in- 
clude speeches as follows: 


contacts are gathered 


Association 


General session, address, ‘* Busi- 
ness Management in Retail Activi- 
ties,’ Richard H. Grant, vice presi- 
dent, General Motors Corp. | 

Second session, Wednesday, Octo 
ber 7, address, ‘‘Give Us This Day 
Our Daily Bread,”’ Harry L. Russell, 
chairman advisory council, Agricul- 
tural Commission, American Bankers 
Association. 








PAUL L. HARDESTY 

Asst. Vice President, 

Chatham Phenix Nat’! 

Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City 


G. S. RENTSCHLER 

President, National 

City Bank, New York 
City 
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W. F. AUGUSTINE 
Vice President, Nat'l 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, 


E. R. ROONEY 
Vice President, The 
First National Bank of 

Boston, Mass. Mass. 


Third session, Thursday, October 
8, address by Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The schedule of meetings for the 
various main divisions of the asso- 
ciation is as follows: 

Savings Bank Division, Monday, 
October 5, address, ‘* The Morality of 
Thrift,’’ A. C. Robinson, president, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. Pitts- 
burgh; address, ‘‘Savings Banking 
Gets Bigger Job,’’ Henry Bruere, 
president, The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; 

State Bank Division, Monday, 
October 5, address, ‘‘ Bank Manage- 
ment—Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow,’’ Fred W. Ellsworth, vice 
president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co.. New Orleans, La.; address, 
‘“Measured Service Charges—In- 
stallation, Operation and Results,”’ 
Fred B. Brady, vice president, Com- 
merece Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
address, ‘‘Man Power in Banking 
Institutions,’’ Allard Smith, exeeu- 
tive vice president Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 

National Bank Division, Tuesday, 
October 6, address by Eugene 
Stevens, Chairman Federal Reserve 

sank, Chieago; address by Guy P. 
Miller, Searle Miller & Co., New 
York; address, ‘‘What Steps Will! 
Assure the Future of National 
Banking,’’ Frank P. Bennett. Jr., 
Editor, United States Investor, 


Boston, Massachusetts : 
Trust Company Division, Wednes- 





HENRY J. NICHOLS 4. F. DROLLINGER 
Vice President, National Vice President, M & T 
seems Poon, Beaten, Trust Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

ass. 





we 
I 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN™ S$. SLOAN COLT ” 








E. HANSON G. E. ROBERTS 
Chairman, Governing President, Bankers Trust Vice President, The Vice President, The 


Board, Chase National 


Co., New York City 
Bank, New York City 


Pennsylvania Company, 


National City Bank, 
Philadelphia 


New York 


day, October 7, address on invest- J. Stewart Baker, president, Bank 
ment problems of the life insurance of Manhattan Trust Co., New York. 
business by Frederick H. Ecker, ——_——. 

president Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York; address, ‘‘The 
Trust Company and the Public.” 


A good exercise in careful paying 
is to.pay out the bank’s money as 
though it were your own. ' 


1812 — 1931 


119 Years 


of Commercial 





Banking 


TRUST COMPANY 





divinities More than a century of coopera- 


New York Clearing House 
Association 


tion with the business and 
banking progress of the nation 
has established the fortunate 
position of Chatham Phenix as 
an experienced, conservative 
and thoroughly satisfactory New 
York correspondent. To banks, 
bankers and corporations re- 
quiring New York facilities, it 
offers ‘‘the friendliness of a 
neighborhood bank with all the 
resources and facilities of a 


great metropolitan institution.” 


rere, 
‘CHATHAM | 
pHENIx 


CHATHAM PHENIX | 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
MAIN OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


AnD 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 TRUST COMPANY 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 








By Ewing Galloway 


An interior view of Independence Hall, where the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States were signed. In the center of this picture is the old Liberty Bell, a relic of old 


Philadelphia that no visitor to Philadelphia misses. 


Philadelphia—Second Port 


OME American cities can point with 
S pride to a glorious history. Others, 
with but little background of past achieve- 
ment, can boast of their present-day accom- 
plishments. Still another group, in the 
earliest stages of their development, are 
already visualizing the deeds they believe 
will mark their future careers with pros- 
perity. 


626 


By GEORGE W. ELLIOTT 


General Secretary, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


But Philadelphia possesses the rare com- 
hination of the three periods. In the pages 
of American history this city’s career is 
emblazoned in the brightest colors. In this 
day and generation Philadelphia is the 
‘*world’s greatest workshop,’’ the most 
typical of American cities, center of art, 
education and music, the second port of the 
United States, and the most picturesque 


and most livable city on the continent. 

The future holds as great promise as th 
past does glory. Tremendous development 
of the port, expansion of industries, ex- 
penditure of large sums upon vast pro- 
grams of building and home construction, 
for transit and water systems, the complete 
remodeling of the face of the city, indicate 


(Continued on page 628) 
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Money that talks 
in every tongue 


Speaking for the prestige of your 
depositors—protecting their 
funds against theft or loss —sur- 
prising them with a spendability 
that is world-wide, American 
Express Travelers Cheques truly 
represent travel “money” that 
talks in every tongue. 


Practically wherever your cli- 
ents may travel, there are few 
more cheering sights than the 
uniformed representative who is 
the living symbol of the Helpful 
Hand of American Express Ser- 
vice. He and many others are 
stationed in distant lands to aid 


travelers who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques, now 
sold in the new, dollar size. 


Perhaps it is a rickshaw prob- 
lem? Visiting the pyramids... 
steamship, hotel, and rail reser- 
vations, passport problems... 
whatever it may be, he is ready 
to aid in making travel easy and 


- comfortable. This valuable per- 


sonal service is automatically as- 
sured to your patrons on their 
trips abroad, the moment you 
sell them the small and conve- 
nient American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


accepted the world over 


AMERI CAN EXPRE SS 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned 
and tooked to any part of the world by 


the American Express Travel Service. 
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NO NEED 
TO 
LOSE MONEY 


A window is silently opened 

. . the beam of a flashlight 
locates the bureau drawer . . . 
rings, pins, and a thick wallet 
tumble into a pocket... as 
stealthily as he came the house- 
breaker goes... 

The jewelry is insured; the 
money is gone forever. 

There is no need to lose 
money. A. B. A. Cheques do 
not tempt thieves. They know 
this zmsured money is useless to 
anyone but the owner. If your 
A. B. A. Cheques are stolen, 
your money is still safe—every 
cent will be refunded. Keep 
A. B. A. Cheques in the house 
instead of cash. 





A‘ B-A 





CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Philadelphia—Second Port 
(Continued from page 626) 

that Philadelphia is making giant strides 

to carry it to the pinnacle of American 

cities within the next generation or two. 

The Philadelphia of these three epochs 
is worth a visit. All about lies the evidence, 
in the form of buildings, parks and streets, 
of the early history of this country, of the 
stirring days of the Revolutionary War, of 
the making of the new republic, and of the 
early combating of the foes that beset the 
infant nation. Here in truth is America at 
its best. 

For those who live in the present, great 
establishments that supply the world with 
their needs, with ships, locomotives, tex- 
tiles, hats, saws, drugs, leathers, street 
ears and other necessities of the modern 
life are here for the study of the Ameri- 
can business man. 

A port teeming with commerce of the 
world, displaying the newest and most 
modern piers and shipping facilities, capa- 
ble of an expansion not possible in any 
other American city, great educational 
structures to which the whole world sends 
its youth, new buildings to house libraries, 
art and music, new parks, new facilities 
for recreation, new home sections, and an 
entirely new and progressive spirit are 
seen on every hand. 

Signs of this expansion providing for 
Philadelphia’s future, with new massive 
bridges, high-speed transit systems, new 
hotels and office buildings, part of a con- 
struction program without parallel in the 
country, lie all about. 

Neither printed word nor picture can 
adequately present this great city. You 
must see it and study it. 

A development on a huge scale is in 
progress in Philadelphia equalled in no 
other American city at this time. The 
spirit that animated the founders of this 
city, that possessed the men who gathered 
in this city and founded the new 
is manifested in its re-creation. 


nation, 


The New Importance Of 
Commercial Bank Advertising 


By Epwin Birp WILson 
President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York and Chicago 

but 
a great business de- 
Business needs banking help in 
unusual measure. Large numbers of banks 
have failed; confidence in banks has been 
damaged. Group and branch banking has 
become an important factor and the trend 
continues in that direction. Commercial 
banks are fewer but more powerful, due to 
consolidations, ‘‘take-overs’’ and ‘‘ elosed- 
by-order-of ’s.’’ Competition for desirable 
commercial business is keener if possible, 
than ever. Commerce, ever extending, de- 
mands more and more nation-wide and in- 
ternational business banking. World eco- 
nomic conditions have become our concern 
and banks are in the spot-light on the 
world stage. These are some of the present 
day circumstances. Although history re- 
peats itself and some of the circumstances 
are repetitions of past experiences, the 
banking situation today is as new as 
today’s newspaper. 


UR country is still struggling in, 
emerging from, 
pression. 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 400,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE,LONDON,E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C.2 


OVER 1350 OFFICES 


The Bank Offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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Business now urgently needs the best of 
banking counsel and support. Business 
that survives such a period as we are 
emerging from ‘‘must be good.’’ When 
the last ripple of a great deluge subsides 
only strong, sound structures remain. Sur 
viving business will be structurally sound, 
but much of it will be in need of minor 
repairs. Who must help to repair it by 
supplying the credit justified and the coun- 
sel needed? Obviously the commercial 
bankers; at least temporarily. 

It seems self evident that sound business 
should be offered the services of sound 
banking, that the sign posts and beacons 
of advertising should guide business into 
safe banking channels and safe business 
conduct. Strong banks have a publie duty 
to perform as well as an opportunity for 
building themselves stronger than they 
ave ever been. They are under obligation 
to display their signs of safety and help 
for business, to make plain the way for 
sound business to recover its normal 
strength ahd profitableness. 

No one can gainsay the statement that 
a bank’s first duty is to maintain its own 
strength and that it is derelict to public 
duty if it risks its own integrity by ex 
tending unwarranted assistance to busi 
ness. The kind of advertising I have in 
mind does not involve any such risk. It is 
possible to advertise in such a way that 
the bank’s position is constantly strength- 
ened, its respect by the publie enhanced, 
its good will increased and its help to busi 
ness substantially enlarged. An old storm 
tried, run-tried, panic-tried commercial 
bank has been doing this kind of adver 
tising. It is boldly explaining its loaning 
policy. It is proclaiming sound banking 
principles. It is clearing up misunderstand 
ings, restoring old friendships, making new 
friends, winning more good will, putting 
itself in position to be more useful than 
ever to sound business. This bank is recog- 
nizing the new importance of advertising 
and is advertising in a new way. 

Now as to the restoration of confidence 
in banks. Never within my memory and 
experience has there been a more urgent 
need for conf:dence in the banks of our 
country. Publie confidence must be reeap- 
tured and held captive permanently, if the 
banking situation is to be stabilized. 

The advertising scope of the strong com- 
mercial bank with a merely local business 
is clear: consistent representation in local 
media. 

But the scope of advertising of the big 
commercial bank is limited only by the 
boundaries of its far-flung business. In 
every large city of this country there is at 
least one bank that could advertise profit- 
ably in national magazines and in leading 
newspapers throughout the country and in 
certain publications in foreign countries, 
thereby earning, in the long course, divi 
dends for stockholders and permanent in 
ternational prestige and good will. 

At least a score of banks in this country 
might logically be committed to such a 
campaign of national and international 
confidence building—and on a permanent 


basis. 


To sum up, the NEW importance of 


commercial bank advertising is an inevit- 


able consequence of the NEW position of 


commercial banking. 
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still chief 


is 
fastest mos exclusive train to 


a 







ALIFORNIA 


The Only - Extra fast - Extra fine - Extra fare - train to the Coast 
Phoenix Pullman will be operated on the Chief, certain days this winter 
A Santa Fe ticket to California will take you through Phoenix. 


MAIL 


Booklets listed contain maps that intrigue you; pictures 
that entrance you; descriptions that lift you into the color- 
ful Southwest. You will enjoy a journey through their pages. 


Western Bankers attending the Atlantic City Convention—October 
5th to 8th, will want to ride the Santa Fe to Chicago. 


couPoON 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mar., Santa Fe Sys. Lines, Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Check those wanted: 


Name 


D Arizona Winter DAIll-expense Tours 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Julian M. Case Starts Agency 


Julian M. Case, well known in the finan- 
cial advertising field, has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Peoples Wayne 
Bank and 


has opened his of- 


County 


fice in the General 
Motors Building 
where he will enter 
the advertising 
agency business. 

For several years 
prior to the recent 
bank mergers, Mr. 
Case was advertis- 
ing and new busi- 
manager of 
the Dime Savings 
Bank where he de- 
veloped the ‘‘Buy $1,000’’ Account and 
the Automatic Savings Plan, which have 
been adopted by hundreds of banks 
throughout the country. 

Prior to entering financial advertising, 
he had been advertising manager of some 
of the leading automobile and motor truck 
‘companies and also associated with one of 
the larger advertising agencies. 

In his new work Mr. Case will operate as 





ness 


JULIAN M. CASE 


a general advertising agency but will spe- 
cialize in financial advertising including 
both banking and trust. 


Midland Bank Appoints Three 


Vice Presidents 


Three important changes in the personnel 
ot the Midland Bank, Cleveland, have been 
arnounced by John Sherwin, Jr., president. 
The appointments, effective immediately, 
were made to facilitate the bank’s con- 
stantly expanding interests. Fred I. Robert- 
son, credit manager of the bank, has been 
appointed a vice president, in addition to 
his present duties. C. C. Sigmier has been 
advanced from assistant cashier to the 
position of assistant vice president. San- 
ford 8. Clark, formerly in the New York 
office of Eastman, Dillon & Co., has been 
nrmed assistant vice president of the bank. 


Extra! Sweeping Salary 
Increases Announced 


The world hasn’t gone to the dogs after 
all. Not every 
dumps. Sales are increasing in some lines. 
Profits are greater. 
cheerful announcement recently made by 
President Charles F. Williams of the West- 
ern & Southern Life Insurance Co. of Cin- 
cinnati. 

He announced sweeping salary increases 
affecting more than 3,000 field representa- 
tives. He stated that this is the second 
salary increase for employees of this com- 
pany since January, 1931. 

Another bit of news along this same line 


business is down in the 


Proof of this is a 


630 


is an announcement of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. that dealers are making more protit 
in 1931 than in 1929. The most interesting 
part of this announcement is that this in 
creased profit is made in spite of the sale 
of fewer cars. This that better 
business methods are followed by 
Chevrolet dealers. 


means 


being 


When all business men learn that this can 
be done, and take steps similaf to those 
taken by the Chevrolet Motor Car Co. to 
reduce expenses and increase efficiency of 
operation, business in general will be on a 
firmer foundation. 

These companies and a number of others 
too, for that matter, have demonstrated 
that it can be done. Certainly we as bank- 
ers can do nothing better than to help bring 
this about in other lines, and in individual 
cases. Even the corner grocer can readjust 
his routine and his policies so that he can 
make more profits than before even though 
his total sales are represented by 
dollars. 


fewer 


Chicago First National 
Announces New Officers 


Appointment of former officers of the 
Foreman-State Banks to the official organ- 
izations of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and First Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank was announced by Melvin A. 
Traylor, president, recently. 

In the First National—Fred H. Carpen- 
ter was made a vice president; Charles A. 
Burns, W. F. Copeland, Thomas G. John 
son, Guy C. Kiddoo, Austin J. Lindstrom, 
Oscar F. Meredith, Fred A. Rozum, 
Tryggve A. Siqueland, Melvin H. Sowles 
and Chester G. Weston were appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents; V. L. Bartling, 
Ray H. Matson and Donald E. McClure 
were made assistant cashiers. 

In the First Union Trust—William C. 
Miller was appointed vice president in the 
trust department and Joseph F. Notheis, 
assistant vice president in the bond depart 
ment. Edwin C. Crawford and Louis W. 
Fischer were made personal trust officers, 
and Jos. T. Keckeisen and John W. Bisseli, 
assistant secretaries in the trust depart 
ment. Henry Hayes and Francis J. Klauck 
were made assistant managers in the real 
estate loan department, and Edward L. 
Jarl, assistant cashier in the savings de- 
partment. 

Mr. Traylor also announced promotions 
in the First National Bank as follows: 
James L. Buchanan, William K. Harrison 
and R. K. O’Hara were appointed vice 
presidents, all having been assistant vice 
presidents, and Elmer E. Schmus was pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. In the First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, James P. Feeley was 
promoted from assistant cashier to assist- 
ant vice president, and Raymond Becker 
and George 8. MeNeil were made assistant 
cashiers. 





New Officers For Investment 
Bankers Association 


Allan M. Pope of New York, executive 
vice president of the First National Old 
Colony Corp. of nomi 
nated for the pres 
idency of the In- 
vestment Bankers 
Association of 
America for the 
1951-32. As 
nomination by the 
association’s board 


3oston has been 


year 


of governors has 
always been equiv- 
alent to election, it 
is expected that 
Mr. Pope will take 
office at the close 
of the association ’s 
twentieth annual convention, which will be 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Novem 
ber 7 to 11. He will succeed Henry T. 
Ferriss of the First National Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Pope has taken a prominent part in 
activities of the 
governors and foreign securities committee 





ALLAN M. POPE 


association’s board of 
for several years. 

Other nominations to be voted on at the 
annual convention in November are: For 
executive vice president: Alden H. Little 
of Chicago, to sueceed himself; for vice 
presidents: James H. Daggett, Marshall 
« Llsley Bank, Milwaukee; Charles D. 
Dickey, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
Philadelphia; William H. Eddy, Chase 
Harris Forbes Corp., New York; Dietrich 
Schmitz, Pacific National Co., Seattie; 
C,. T. Williams, C. T. Williams & Co., Ine., 
Baltimore. For treasurer, William T. 
Bacon, Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago. 
For secretary, C. Longford Felske, Chi- 
cago. Nominations to positions on the 
board of governors for terms expiring in 
1954 are: 

J. Augustus Barnard, Dominick & Dom- 
inick, New York; Frank L. Sheffey, Calla 
way, Fish & Co., New York; T. J. Bryce, 
Continental Illinois Co., Chicago; Duncan 
J. McNabb, Guardian Detroit Co., Ine., 
Detroit; Francis Moulton, R. H. Moulton 
& Co., Los Angeles; Russell D. Bell, Green 
shields & Co., Montreal; Harry F. Stix. 
Stix & Co., St. Louis; William Cavalier, 
Wm. Cavalier & Co., San Francisco; John 
J. Rowe, First Investment and Securities 
Corp., Cincinnati; Charles B. Engle, Inter- 
national Co. of Denver, Denver. 

Nominations to fill unexpired terms end 
ing in 19382: 

Henry T. First National Co., 
St. Louis, ex-officio, as retiring president, 
a member of next year’s board; Francis A. 
Bonner, Lee,- Higginson & Co., Chicago; 
Henry Hart, First Detroit Co., Inc., De 
troit; Ralph Hornblower, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston; George H. Nusloch, Hiber 
nin Securities Co., Ine., New Orleans; 
David H. Martin, Fidelity National Corp.. 
Kansas City. 


Ferriss, 


The newly nominated president of the 
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Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica is a graduate of West Point and served 
on the general staff of the A. E. F. in 
France as a major and as a lieutenant 
colonel. He resigned from the United 
States Army in 1920 to enter the invest- 
ment banking business in Boston, with the 
First National Corp. of that city. 

In 1921 Mr. Pope became manager of 
the corporation’s New York office and in 
1928 was elected president of the corpora- 
tion. In 1929 the consolidation of the First 
National Bank of Boston and of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., also of that city, re- 
sulted in a merger of their respective in- 
vestment banking affiliates and the forma- 
tion of the First National Old Colony 
Corp., which is now one of the largest in- 
vestment banking institutions in the coun- 
try, with offices in 21 American cities and 
representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires. 


New Directory Shows Improved 
Capital Position Of Banks 


In spite of the fact that there are 4,554 
fewer banks today than there were in 1929, 
according to the new edition of the Rand 
M¢Nally Bankers Directory, the capital 
setup of banks as a whole has greatly im- 
proved. 

In 1929, 26,643 banks had a total capi- 
tal of $3,509,248,817 whereas in the July 
Directory, based on June 50 statements, 
the total capital is $5,580,747,253, a gain 
of $71,498,436 distributed among 4,554 
fewer banks. 

But this is not the only good news. In 
fact, it is the not the best evidence of 
stronger banks, 

The surplus and profits account shows 
even more of a gain. In spite of the fewer 
banks, we have a gain in surplus and profits 
of $457,739,779. There is also a gain in 
bonds and securities owned of $719,727,291. 
Banks, therefore, are far more liquid today 
than they were in January, 1929. They 
are protecting the depositors’ money much 
more adequately now than they were then. 
With these gains in capital setup, there has 
been a material depreciation in deposits. 
Deposits have lost during this period $3,- 
675,135,608. Loans and discounts have also 
declined over three billion, and total bank- 
ing resourees have declined $3,716,442,598. 


Whistles Greet Reopening Of 
Kentucky Bank 


The newspapers announced that when the 
Louisville Trust Co. was reopened, the fae- 
tory whistles of the town were blown lus- 
tily in celebration. The Louisville Trust 
Co. is more than 50 years old. The bank 
was closed nearly a year. 


SIDNEY MAESTRE, president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Co. of St. Louis, in 
vestment organization of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., has an- 
nounced the opening of an office in Kansas 
City, with Proctor M. Masters in charge. 
The new office, which is located in the 
Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
deals in investment securities. 
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I am desirous of helping to place with 


Responsible a good bank a young man with 


general banking experience; who can 


handle a responsible position. This 

Man man has had a fine education, is 
industrious and loyal; has had special 

° training in credits, new business and 

publicity. If you are interested in 

contacting such a man communicate 

with F. O. Birney, President, Reliance 


Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, III. 
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PROTECTS 
this bank 


against 


DAYTIME 
HOLDUPS 





The beautiful bank of the Adirondack Trust Company, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is now equipped with Banktrol, 
the modern method of holdup prevention. Upon comple- 
tion of this installation, Mr. Newman E. Wait, Vice 
President and Treasurer, wrote to us as follows: 


“I feel that a word of appreciation is due 
for the very satisfactory way in which 
Mr. Bennett and his assistants made the 
installation, the high character of the 
equipment installed, and the uniformly 
satisfactory manner in which the whole 
matter has been handled. We are con- 
firmed in our opinion that the system is 
the best yet devised for protection against 
daylight holdup and we have received 
much favorable comment from our de- 
positors and from bankers who have 
looked over the installation.” 


Yale Banktrol will protect the lives of your employees 
and customers by keeping bandits away from your bank. 


Write us today for illustrated, descriptive booklet 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT U.S. A. 





“A Challenge To Our Profes- 
sion” Says A. B. A. President 


In issuing a call for bankers to attend 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association in Atlantie City, New 
Jersey, October 5-8, Rome C. Stephenson, 
‘*The bank failure his- 


tory of the past two years challenges our 


president, says: 


profession and our association to a new 
activity and achievement. 
tasks lie ahead of your association. 


era of Great 
They 
demand the earnest and active participa 
tion in its deliberations and activities on 
the part of 
nation. 


bankers in all parts of the 


‘*The majority of bankers stand four 
square before the public as faithful stew- 
ards of their trusts and their institutions 
continue to serve their communities through 
an unparalleled economic storm in a way 
that brings new honors to our 
traditions. The acts of a 


banking 


few have been 


a Dawn 


unduly magnified to the detriment of all. 
Demagogie criticism of banking has 
created problems not only affecting bank- 
ers but the public interest as well. 

‘*The association believes it is the duty 
of every banking institution in the nation 
to give its community the benefits of the 
best banking experiences and practice, such 
as are being made available by this associa- 
tion ’s scientific bank management studies. ’’ 


Bank’s Advice On Buying 
Bears Fruit 


Because of the interest, which has proved 
te be nation-wide, in the 
Lmigrant 


advice of the 
Industrial Savings Bank to its 
249,000 depositors to begin a program of 
wise buying, the bank has issued the fol- 
lowing statement, concerning the results 
of its action, through Robert Louis Hoguet, 
senior vice-president. Mr. Hoguet says: 





with the Electric Industry 


Ix 1880, two years before 
Edison started his famous 
Pearl Street Station in 
New York, the Rochester 
Electric Light Company 
was supplying arc light 
service in Rochester, New 
York. This company, 
which has since become 
part of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, had 
to string wires between 
buildings as poles had not 
yet come into use. 

Other Associated proper- 
ties that started at dawn with 
the electric industry include 
those serving: 

Reading, Pa. . . . 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


1883 
1883 
1884 





1882—Electric Plant at Genesee River, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1885 
1886 
1886 


Johnstown, Pa. . 
Cambridge, Mass. 
cfc, he i Ce 


Associated electric compan- 
ies, seasoned in service, are 
participating in the rapid 
growth of the industry, an 
expansion that promises to 
double electric output in the 
next decade. 


To invest, or for information, write 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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‘*Our depositors, as we expected, have 
taken both sides of the advice we offered 
recently. We did not advise any spending 
until a depositor had built up a savings 
reserve equal to at least six months’ salary. 
Bearing in mind that activity is usually 
greater over the month-end period, it is 
still notable that in the business ten-day 
period since we issued our statement, de 
posits have been nearly 24% greater than 
during the previous ten-day period. In 
fact deposits have continued to 
withdrawals. But in line 
part of our advice 


exceed 
with the second 
to take advantage of 
prevailing bargain prices in many lines 
withdrawals increased by about 31%. In 
these last ten days, deposits have exceeded 
withdrawals by only 104%4%, 
the previous ten days deposits were 17% 
greater than withdrawals. This is a healthy 
trend in the right direction and a 
of much gratification to us.’’ 


whereas in 


source 


Chicago Merger Shows Profit 
First Month 


Philip R. Clarke, president of the new 
Central Republic Bank and Trust Co. 
formed by a merger of the Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, and the National Bank of 
the Republic in Chicago, has announced to 
stockholders that a quarterly dividend of 
$3 per share has been voted. In this let 
ter, Mr. Clarke says: 

‘*While a careful analysis of the op 
erations of the new bank indicates an earn 
ing power that would permit of a larger 
dividend disbursement, the officers and direc 
tors believe in the wisdom at this time of 
retaining a very substantial portion of the 
net income to surplus, reserves, and un 
divided profits. 

‘*The bank is in a strong liquid position 
and its first month’s operations 
very satisfactory. 


proved 
The internal personnel 
functioned with the facility of a seasoned 
institution. 


business 


A gratifying amount of new 
was obtained and innumerable 
comments were received from all customers 
expressing satisfaction with the excellent 
service being rendered them.’’ 


Borrowing Indicates 
Improvement 


If mass psychology with its reluctance 
to spend or to utilize’ the channels of con 
sumer credit has contributed to the busi 
ness recession, then there is a decided shift 
for the better apparent in industrial bank 
ing statistics for the second quarter of 
1931, it was announced today by the Morris 
Plan Corporation of America, holding com 
pany of many large Morris Plan Banks 
and Companies. 

Loans made by 101 leading Morris Plan 
banks for the three months ending June 30 
increased $3,630,322 to a total of $47,145,- 
683 for the quarter, bringing the first six 
months’ aggregate to $80,661,044. This 
increase was regarded by company officials 
as indicating a healthier state of con 
fidence on the part of the individual who 
customarily uses industrial banking facili 
ties, not only for the liquidating of old 
obligations but for the purchase of new 
products and commodities. This is 
true of the smaller merchants and 
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ness men who have found it necessary to 
buy replacements and new stocks during 
recent weeks after many months of clean- 
ing out old surpluses, it was stated. 

That an increase in industrial banking 
loan volume does not necessarily imply 
greater ‘‘distress’’ but to the contrary in- 
dicates an improvement in conditions, was 
explained by citing the requirements of 
these banks which base credit on character 
and earning power. Not only does such an 
increase mean that employment is better 
in some sections, creating a greater number 
of eligible borrowers, but it also indicates 
that those who have been steadily employed 
are once again using their earning capacity 
and productive ability to a greater degree 
to secure long-term credits. 


Record Savings Pave The 
Way For Recovery 

The steady increase of savings in the 
last two years is believed to have reached 
proportions never equalled before. The ac 
cumulation of small capital in the mutual 
savings banks of New York State amounts 
to 34.60% of all the money held by all of 
the banks in the Empire State. This greai 
fund of small savings was $5,160,429,492 
on June 30th. That was about equal to the 
national wealth of the whole country after 
the war of 1812. 

Howard Biddulph, vice president of the 
Howard Savings Institution in Newark and 
head of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, recently pointed out the 
importance of this growing backlog of 
capital. 

‘*It was not many years ago,’’ said 
Mr. Biddulph, ‘‘ that savings deposits were 
regarded as a relatively small part of our 
national banking resources. But the last 
ten years has seen this total grow as never 
before. Even in a time of depression we 
find that savings continue to rise, especially 
savings in mutual institutions. Thus the 
savers of New York now own one dollar 
of every three held by all banks in the 
area of our greatest wealth. It is astonish 
ing to think that the banking deposits of 
New York, representing the resources of 
its vast trade, its factories, railroads, na- 
tional and international banks, should total 
2% sum no more than twice the savings of 
its people.’’ 


Robert O. Lord Commends 
Reduction Of Inventory 


Commenting for the benefit of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY readers upon a chart 
published in the Chicago Tribune in 
August, showing the holdings of cash and 
securities of General Motors Corp. well 
above the previous year and the inventory 
way below, Robert O. Lord, president of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank says: 

‘*The outstanding feature of this chart 
is the sharp increase in cash and secur- 
ities during the years covered and the al- 
most equal decrease in inventory during 
the same period. 

‘*This chart would indicate an ideal 
handling of a corporation’s affairs during 
a period of depression. Reduced volume 
of business has made less inventory neces- 
sary. The economy of low inventory has 
been accomplished quickly, and the pro- 
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ceeds of liquidation of inventory have been 
placed at once in a form in which they can 
earn something and at the same time be 
immediately available for use when busi- 
ness resumes greater volume. 

‘*Had the inventory not been so sub- 
stantially reduced, earning power would 
have been more greatly reduced, and, most 
important of all, a greater part of the 
assets of the corporation would have been 
subject to obsolescence during the depres- 
sion. 

**As the mattérs have been handled? the 
corporation will be in a position to increase 
its inventory in exact line with new and 
possibly changed products the moment an 
increased volume of business justifies. This 
is of special importance in these times 
when the research laboratories of all great 
industries are trying to produce new and 
improved products which may render ob 


‘ * 





An 


all-weather 
business... 


Any kind of weather is good 
weather in the telephone busi- 
ness. Rainy days-put no damper 
on calls. More and more the 
American public is relying on 
the telephone. 

Today there is a Bell or Bell 
connecting telephone to every 
six persons, compared with one 
for every nine in 1920. Growth 
of the “telephone habit’? is out- 
stripping the use of all other 
forms of communication. 

For the investor this means 





solete a large part of inventories. 

‘*My opinion is that from the corpor- 
ation’s point of view such a reserve as this 
corporation has built up can never become 
a detriment. It might conceivably become 
a detriment to stockholders, however, if it 
grows to exceed greatly the maximum pos- 
sible requirements of the industry. The 
cash and securities should be ample to take 
care of a restoration of the maximum 
volume of business to be anticipated, plus 
a further provision for contingencies. 
Beyond that point the stockholders might 
find it more profitable to have excess cash 
and securities distributed. 

‘*T was interested in reading your edi 
torial in THE BANKERS MONTHLY of a few 
months ago in regard to the building up of 
adequate cash reserves by big business. 
There can be no question of the soundness 
of this practice.’’ 


security behind the security. It is 
a factor that appeals strongly to 
the more than 600,000 American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock- 
holders. 

Another assurance is the careful 
management of the Bell proper- 
ties. Dividends have been paid 
continuously for fifty years. Sur- 
plus has been invested in tele- 
phone property for the protection 
of the service. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““Some Financial Facts’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Atlanta Bank Offers Loans 
On Cotton 


A constructive plan to aid cotton pro- 
ducers of the Southeast was announced re- 
cently by John K. Ottley, president of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta. Effee- 
tive immediately, this bank and its affiliated 
institutions will lend farmers 80% of the 
market value of their cotton. Loan appli- 
cations are to be received through corre- 
spondent banks in all sections of the South- 
east. 

‘*That the present situation confronting 
the cotton farmer is unsatisfactory,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Ottley today, ‘‘is too obvious 
to call for comment on our part. Sugges 
tions have been made for the possible bet 
terment of the situation by other agencies, 
but the time calls for action and we pro- 
pose, through co-operating banks, to lend 
producers of cotton money on a basis which 
will not relieve the 


only necessity of 


‘dumping’ the coming cotton harvest on 
the market, further depressing the price, 
but will also and at the same time, release 
a good portion of the current market value 
of the crop to the growers and to their 
This bank has 
been financing cotton since 1865 and does 


local banks and merchants. 


not propose to change its policy now. The 
plan we are offering is a repetition of 
similar movements in support of the cot- 
ton crop in 1914 and again in 1921. We 
regard it a duty and a privilege to assist in 
the financing of our greatest crop, cotton.’’ 

Members of The First National Bank of 
Atlanta Group—which has resources in ex- 
cess of $150,000,000-—inelude: The First 





National Bank of Atlanta; Trust Company 


of Georgia, Atlanta; National Exchange 
Bank, Augusta; Fourth National Bank, 
Columbus; First National Bank & Trust 


Company in Macon; First National Bank, 
Rome; and Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Company, Savannah. 


Young To Address Bank 
Auditors 


B. E. 


series of 


Young, the author of the first 
complete instructions on bank 
cost control now running in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the National Conference of 
3ank Auditors and Comptrollers to be held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 6-7. 
Mr. Young is comptroller of the Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 


Frequent Interest Reductions 
Forecast For The Future 


The great inerease in money deposited 
with the savings departments of large 
banks and the difficulty of earning suffi 
cient interest on these funds to pay the 
former interest rates, has 
banks to reduce the rate. 


caused many 

There has been an interesting develop 
ing in the City of New York where the 
variation in money rates is perhaps felt 
even more than in smaller places. The 
National City Bank has just recently an- 
nounced a cut in the rate paid on com- 
pound interest department funds from 3% 
per annum to 2%. 


A downward movement in these rates, it 
is said, was begun earlier in the year by 
the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 
which lowered its rate from 3% to 244%. 
In May, a group of commercial banks an- 
nounced that from June 1 on, they would 
pay only 2% on special interest deposits 
instead of 3%. These included the Chase 
National Bank, Irving Trust Co. the Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Co., the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co., and the Brooklyn Trust 
Co. 

Mutual savings banks announced on 
June 22 that their rates would be reduced. 


Memphis Banks Cut Savings 
Rates To 2% 


Interest rates on savings deposits and 
certificates of deposit will be 2% in Mem 
phis, Tenn. from September 1. The secre 
tary-manager of the Memphis Clearing 
house made the announcement. He stated 
that there are approximately $36,000,000 
deposited in these accounts in Memphis. 


Mercantile-Commerce Makes 


A Record 


According to figures compiled by the 
Wall Street Journal, the Mercantile-Com 
merece Company of St. Louis participated 
in municipal bond syndicates amounting 
to $217,354,000 in the first six months of 
1931, ranking seventh among all invest 
ment houses in the United States and first 
among all investment outside of 
New York. 


houses 





Serving 


Western New York 


You will find this bank a competent and reliable agent in 


handling your financial business in Western New York.: 


Fully equipped in departments of Trust, Banking, Safe 


Deposit, Travel, Investment. » 
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JOEL E. FERRIS, president of Ferris 
& Hardgrove, Spokane investment bankers, 
who was elected president of the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Co., sueceeds R. L. Rutter. 
who becomes chairman of the board. Mr. 
Ferris has been a Spokane & Eastern diree- 
tor for a number of years. Mr. Rutter has 
been with the bank for 37 years. The Spo- 
kane & Eastern Trust Co., which is a mem- 
ber of the Northwestern Bancorporation 
group, has just completed a new $800,000 
bank building. 


Banks Reported Closed 
Figures indicate dates banks were closed 


Alabama 
Dadeville 

8-26 
Ozark—Planters & Merchants Bank 


o7 
S-oé 


Tallapoosa “ ‘ounty Bank— 





Arkansas 

Alpena Pass—Bank of Alpena—9-1 

Everton—-Bank of North Arkansas—9-1 

Flippin—Marion County Bank—9-1 
(Braneh of The Citizens Bank, Yell- 

ville) 

Harrison—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
9-] 

Harrison—Peoples Savings Bank—9-1 

Lead Hill—Bank of Lead Hill—9-1 

Leslie—Ameriean Exchange Bank—9-1 

Marshall—First State Bank —9-1 

Yellville—The Citizens Bank—9-1 


California 
Blythe—First National Bank--8-11 
Glendora—Glendora Bank—9-3 
Los Angeles—United States National 
Bank—S-18 


Florida 
Miami-—Third National Bank—Vol. 
Liq. 8-15 


Georgia 
Baldwin—Baldwin State Bank—Sus- 
pended 9-4 


Idaho 
Bancroft—First National Bank—S-17 


Illinois 
Arlington Heights—-Arlington Heights 
State Bank—8-15 
3uckingham—Farmers Bank—S-11 
Chicago—Marquette Park State Bank 
8-31 
Cissna Park—Peoples State Bank—8-1 
for examination and adjustment 
Davis—State Bank of Davis—8-24 
Hanover—Hanover State Bank-—8-17 
Herscher—Citizens State Bank—8-25 
North Henderson—Farmers Bank-—8-18 
Plano—First State Bank--8-5 
Polo—First National Bank—8-10 
Reddick—-Reddick State Bank—sS-S 


Indiana 
Frankfort—First State Bank—9-2 
Hanover—Hanover Deposit Bank—9-1 
Lagrange—Lagrange County Trust Co.— 
S-10 
Leavenworth—Leavenworth State Bank 


—8.26 


Iowa 
Clemons—Bank of Clemons—S8-17 
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Next year will mark the completion of a 
half century of helpful service in Buffalo 
and the great industrial Niagara Frontier. 
This record of experience and progress 
is our cornerstone for the future. 


LIBERTY BANK 


OF BUFFALO 


22 Offices With 150,000 Depositors 











Duncombe—Duncombe Savings Bank— 
8-20 

Glidden—-Glidden Savings Bank—S-22 

Holmes— Bank of Holmes 

Hubbard—State Bank-—8-7 

Lehigh—First National Bank—8-15 

MeCallsburg -MeCallsburg State Bank 
—8-13 

Paton—City Trust & Savings Bank—s-21 

Solon-——-Fuarmers State Bank—8-10 

Solon—Uleh Bros. State Bank—8S-10 

St. Lucas—Bank of St. Lueas—7-18 

Sunbury—Sunbury Savings Bank—s-11 

Toledo—-Toledo Savings Bank—8-7 

Wheatland--Farmers Savings Bank— 
8-10 

Woolstock—Farmers Savings Bank- 
8-29 

Woolstock—State Bank of Woolstock 
8-29 


Kansas 
Belle Plaine—Citizens State Bank—9-3 
Colony—First National Bank—S-13 
Scammon—Scammon State Bank—In 
voluntary liq. 


Kentucky 
Barlow—Bank of Barlow—7-24 
Butler—Butler Deposit Bank—s-3 
Wayland—Bank of Wayland—8-5 
Weeksbury—Beaver Valley State Bank 
S-S 


Maryland 

Frederick—-Central Trust Co. of Mary- 
land—9-2 With Branches at: Ellicott 
City, Emmitsburg, Middletown, Mon 
rovia, Myersville, Poolesville, Smiths- 
burg, Sykesville, Thurmont, Union 
Bridge and Walkersville. 

Trappe—State Bank of Trappe—s-14 


(Continued on page 636) 
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Diversified 
Trustee Shares 





Further information 
upon request 





59 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 


| 
American Trustee Share Corporation 


I want to congratulate you upon the great amount of mate- 
rial taken from THE BANKERS MONTHLY by the 
Service Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
I think this is a further indication that yours is the out- 


standing bank publication of the country. 


B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 
j 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Broapway at 37TH STREET -- New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS . OVER $80,000,000 














Michigan 

Bay City—Bay City Bank—9-2 

Big Rapids—Citizens State Bank—S-21 

Boyne City—First National Bank 

Britton—Peoples State Savings Bank— 
8-20 

Caledonia—State Bank of Caledonia— 
8-24 

Clio—-Clio State Bank 

Dearborn—First National Bank 

Deckerville—Commercial Bank of James 
Livingston & Co.—s-3 

Erie—Erie State Bank 

Freeport—State Bank of Freeport 

Ida—Peoples State Bank—s-2s 

Kawkawlin—Farmers State Bank 

Monroe—Dansard State Bank-——s-2s 

Monroe—Monroe State Savings Bank 
8-27 

Nashville 

Sunfield 
9-1 


Nashville State Bank—7-25 


Sunfield State Savings Bank 


Minnesota 
Belview—State Bank of Belview—9-2 
Howard Lake—Ameriean State Bank 
9-2 
Odessa— First State Bank—S-19 


Missouri 

Center—Farmers & Merchants Bank-- 
8-8 

Holt—Holt Bank—s-21 

Hopkins—Farmers & Merchants Pank 
8-14 

Kahoka—Clark County Savings Bank 
8-31 

Maitland—Peoples Bank—8-31 

Mound City—Bank of Mound City—8-27 

Mound City—Holt County Bank—8-27 

Sweet Springs—First National Bank 
8-24 


Montana 
Glentana—Pioneer State Bank—7-23 


Nebraska 

Barada—Barada State Bauk—Liquid- 
ated through Falls City State Bank, 
Falls City—8-1 

Bertrand—First National Bank-—Liquid- 
ated through First State Bank—s-4 

Brainard—Brainard State Bank—s-15 

Bruno—Bruno State Bank—8-17 

David City—Butler County State Bank 
—8-17 

Dwight—Dwight State Bank—S-17 





Giltner—Giltner State Bank—Vol. Liq. 
7-25 
Hershey—Bank of Lincoln County—7-29 


Inland—Farmers State Bank—S-26 
Leigh—Leigh State Bank—S-17 
Omaha—Farmers & Merchants 
8-10 
Omaha—South Omaha State Bank—8-14 
Omaha—State Bank of Omaha—s-10 
Omaha—Union State Bank—s-15 
Pleasant Dale—First State Bank 
Closed in August 193 
Sutherland—Farmers State Bank—s-1 
Walthill—Walthill National Bank —7-19 


Jank— 


New Jersey 
Jersey City—Jackson Trust Co.—8-6 
Union City—Bergenline Trust Co.—8-6 
Union City—National Bank of North 
Hudson—8-5 
Union City—Union City National Bank 
—8-6 
New York 
Fort Plain 
—8-8 





Farmers & Merchants Bank 
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Mechanicville—Manufacturers National 
Bank—S8-10 

New York City—Bryant Park Bank— 
8-25. Liquidated through Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. 

New York City—Bank of Europe Trust 
Co.—8-28 

Brooklyn—Globe Bank & Trust Co. 
8-22 

Corona (Borough of Queens)—Queens- 
borough National Bank—8-26 

Rockaway Beach (Borough of Queens) 

Rockaway Beach National Bank-—- 

8-21 


Ripley—First National Bank—7-30 


North Carolina 

West Durham—Bank of West Durham 
8-19 

North Dakota 

Finley—Steele County National Bank 
7-27 

Lefor—Lefor State Bank-—8-17 
Napolegn—Merchants Bank—8-29 
Oberon—Bank of Oberon—S-22 
Parshall—First National Bank—8-7 
Plaza—First National Bank—S8-6 
Richardton—Merchants State Bank—9-1 
Ryder—First National Bank—8-7 
Stanley—Bank of Stanley-—8-13 
Van Hook—First National Bank—8-6 
Watford City—First State Bank—8-8 


Ohio 
Bloomdale—Exchange Bank—8-29 
Canton—American Exchange Bank—8-21 
Columbus—Columbus National Bank- 

Receiver appointed—8-11 
Helena—Helena Banking Co.—8-22 
Hoytville—Hoytville Bank Co.—8-18 
Jeffersonville—Citizens Bank—8-17 
Leesburg—Farmers & Merchants Bank— 

8-4 
Maumee- 





State Savings Bank Co.—8-18 

Metamora—Home Savings Bank—8-17 

Orangeville—Orangeville Savings Bank 
Co.—S8-27 

Point Place—Point Place State Bank— 
s-17—-(Br. P. O. of Toledo) 

Toledo—American Bank—S8-17 

Toledo—Commerce Guardian 
Savings Bank—S-17 

Toledo—-Commercial 
Trust Co.—8-17 

Toledo—Ohio Savings Pank & Trust Co. 
—§-17 

Warren—Citizens & Commercial Savings 
3ank—8-21 

Warren—Union Savings & Trust Co.— 
8-21 

Wauseon—First National Bank—8-22 

Waynesfield—Citizens Commercial Bank 
—§-] 


Trust & 


Savings Bank & 


Pennsylvania 
Beaverdale—First National Bank—7-28 
Latrobe—Peoples National Bank—S-24 


South Dakota 

Avon—aAvon State Bank—s-14 

Bridgewater—Farmers National Bank 
8-24 

Britton—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Suspended 8-17 

Chelsea—Chelsea State Bank—8-12 

Dixon—Peoples Bank—-Suspended 9-1 

Kmery—Farmers State Bank—8-12 

Fairfax—The Farmers National Bank 
8-26 


Mellette—State Bank of Mellette—Sus- 
pended 8-23 

Mt. Vernon—First National Bank in 
Mt. Vernon—8-12 

Stratford—First State Bank—Suspended 
§-23 

Trail City—Seeurity State Bank—Sus- 
pended 8-17 


Tennessee 
Henning—Bank of Henning—8-13 


Texas . ° 
Abilene State Bank—8-29 
Gonzales—Dilworth Bank—In  Bank- 

ruptey 

Virginia 
Hopewell—Hopewell Bank & Trust Co. 

—-8-17 


Tvor—Merchants & Farmers Bank—S-25 


Washington 
Seattle—North Coast Bank & Trust Co. 
—S8-6 


Seattle—Queen City Bank—Vol. Liq. 8-5 


West Virginia 
Blacksville—Dunkard Valley Bank—8-21 


Wisconsin 
Chetek—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank—8-4 


Elroy—Citizens Bank—8-22 

Fairchild—First National Bank—S8-17 

Oconto—Oconto National Bank—8-1 

Oconto Falls—State Bank of Oconto 
Falls—8-4 

Spooner—Spooner State Bank—S8-5 


Wyoming 
Kemmerer—Kemmerer Savings Bank— 
8-20 





MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


pa 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 


description. 
* Aquitania” 


It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“ Berengaria” 


“ Mauretania”™ 


and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 





The Riggs National Bank 





RESOURCES 


OVER 


welcomes the opportunity to serve 


Bankers and their clients in 


Washington, D. C. 


$65,000,000 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Stare « Town 


Alabama 
Troy 


Mlinois 
Hoopeston 


Indiana 
Fort Wayne 


Huntington 
Mt. Vernon 
Rossville 
Winamac 


Iowa 
Clarinda 


Columbia 
Nashua 
Kansas 


Assaria 


Topeka 
Kentucky 
Winchester 
Maine 
Waterville 
Waterville 
Maryland 
Lonaconing 
ichigan 
Alpena 


Cadillac 
Dearborn 
Midland 
Sturgis 
Tecumseh 


Minnesota 


Kenyon 
Mountain Lake 
New Ulm 
Red Wing 
Rice 

Missouri 
California 


Humansville 


Nebraska 
Indianola 


Kimball 
Neligh 

New Jersey 
Elizabeth 
New Brunswick 
Trenton 

New York 
Highland Falls 


New Rochelle 


New York City 


North Dakota 


Bottineau 
Ohio 

Chardon 

Columbus 

Payne 

Steubenville 


Waverly 


5 Consolidations; 7 Purchases; 23 Mergers; 2 Absorptions; 8 Taken Over; 


4 Successions: 5 Title Changes; 


PRESENT NAME 


First Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank 


First National Bank 


Old-First National 
Trust Co. 


Bank «& 


First State Bank 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co 

Union State Bank 

First 
Co. 


Union Bank & Trust 


Page County State Bank 
Iowa State Savings Bank 


(Office of Knoxville) 
First Nashua State Bank 


Assaria State Bank 
Kaw Valley State Bank 


Clark County National Bk 


Peoples National Bank 
Peoples-Ticonic National Bk 


Lonaconing Savings Bank 


Alpena Trust & Savings Bk 


Cadillac State Bank 

Guardian Bank of Dearborn 
Chemical State Savings Bank 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bk. 


United Savings Bank 


State Bank of Kenyon 
Farmers State Bank 
Citizens State Bank 


Goodhue County 
Bank 


National 
First State Bank 


Farmers & Traders Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Indianola State Bank 
American National Bank 
National Bank of Neligh 


Elizabeth Trust Co. 


New Brunswick Trust Co. 
First-Mechanics National Bk 
First National Bank in High- 


land Falls 
New Rochelle Trust Co. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 


First National Bank in 
Bottineau 


Central National Bank 
Ohio National Bank 


Farmers & Citizens Bank Co 
National Exchange Bk. & Tr. 


o. 
First National Bank 


FoRMER NAME How CHANGED 


Farmers & Merchants Nat'l Merger 
Bank and First National 
Bank 


National Bank 
National Bank 


Hoopeston 
with First 


Merger 


South Side State Bank. Taken 
over and operated as South 
Side Branch 

First National Bank 

Old First National Bank 

Bank of Rossville and 
Farmers State Bank 

First National Bank with Merger 
Union Bank & Trust Co 


Taken over 


Succeeds 
Taken over 
Merger 


Shambaugh Savings Bank, Absorbed 
Shambaugh 

Columbia Savings Bank Succeeds 

First State Bank and Nashua Merger 
State Bank 


Bridgeport State Bank, 
Bridgeport, with Assaria 
State Bank, Assaria 

Kaw Valley National Bank 
and Oakland State Bank 


Merger 


Merger 


Citizens National Bank Taken over 


Ticonic National Bank 
Peoples National Bank 


Purchased 
Title 
First National Bank Taken over 
Montmorency County Sav- Merger 
ings Bank, Hillman, and 
Alpena Trust & Sav. Bank 
American State Bank with Merger 
Cadillac State Bank 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of Merger 
Dearborn and Union State 
Bank 
Peoples State Savings Bank Taken over 
Burr Oak State Bank, Burr Purchased 
Oak 
Lilley State Bank and Te- Merger 
cumseh State Savings Bank 


Citizens State Bank and 
Kenyon State Bank 

First State Bank with 
Farmers State Bank 

Brown County Bank 

Goodhue County Savings Bk 
with Goodhue County Nat'l 


Merger 
Consolidation 


Purchased 
Consolidation 


Bank 
Buckman State Bank, Moved and | 
Buckman changed title 


Citizens Bank, Clarksburg 
Bank of Humansville 
Citizens State Bank 


Taken over 
and Taken over 


Farmers State Bank 
State Bank 

Kimball National Bank with Merger 
American National Bank 

Antelope State Bank 


and Merger 


Conversion 


Elmora State Bank & Trust 


Merged and 
Co. with Elizabeth Trust 


operated as 
°o Elmora Branch 
Liberty Bank Absorbed 


Chambersburg Trust Co. Purchased 


First National Bank & Trust Title 


0 
North Avenue Bank & Trust 
Co. with New Rochelle Tr. operated as 
Co. North Ave. Br 
Midwood Trust Co.,Brooklyn Assumed 
Assumed deposit liabilities 


Merged and 


and offices operated as 
Branches 
First National Bank, Kramer Succeeds 


First National Bank Title 
First Citizens Trust Co., with Merger 
Ohio National Bank 
Farmers National Bank, 

Haviland 
Steubenville Bank & Tr. Co. Purchased 


Taken over 


Piketon National Bank, Pike- Merger 
ton, with First National 
Bank, Waverly 


CAPITAL 


300,000 $ 


100,000 


200,000 
100,000 

25,000 
100,000 


100,000 


35,000 
30,000 
50,000 


200,000 


400,000 


400,000 


80,000 


50,000 
25,000 


100,000 
200,000 
15,000 
75,000 
30,000 
100,000 


50,000 


620,000 
300,000 


150,000 
400,000 


25,000 
50,000 


30,000 
400,000 


100,000 


SURPLUS « 
PROFITS 


_ 


2 Moved; 2 Conversions 


PRESIDENT Cc 


450,000\Fred Henderson —|Ross Rainer 


50,0001. E. Merritt Roy Boughton 


27,250J. R. Emley 
86,600 R. V. Stinson 
11,000 J. M. Beydler 


E. V. Fitch 
J. E. Kelley, Sec 


Adrian Smith 


35,000 Ralph E. Horner (Gerald Shank 


163,920 N. H. Martin C.E 


Bradley 


35,000 H. M. Walleser J. F. Nafus 


14,510J. C. Short M.E 


Johnson 


12,500 N. E. Copeland Glenn Swogger 


345,090 R. P. Taylor W. P. Hampton 


214,030 Lee Richardson B. H. Old- 
750,000 F. J. Maurice E. C. Lindman 
E. C. Wright B. P. Tagga 
50,000 W. H. Burnham R. C. Ca 
86,0003. C. E. Holmen J. L. Fee Jr 


30,250 W. A. Piper D. J. Schroeder 


154,100 H. N. Somsen F. H. Krook 
122,410C. J. Sargent B. M. Boxrud 
4.600).... 


89,820T. G. Ehrhardt H. W. Kuhn 


10,000 H. J. Southwick W. A. Reynolds 
22,690 W. M. Rodman C. L. Alden 
14,200C. H. Ray R. B. Genoways 


Frederic Coriell, 
Treasurer 


376,040 J. J. Stamler 


F. B. Witlock, 


Sec and Treas 


664,200 Charles B. Veghte 
100,000 P. Cantline G. 8. Nichols 


285,950 H. J. Van Zelm J. A. Huntington 


5,070 P. O. Holland W. H. Gjerdingen 


Wm. P. Abbott S. A. Jaeger 


30,750 L. C. Poland 0. E 
H. E. McFadden 


J. W. Gregg 


White 
385,590 W. H. McClinton 


83,460 Wells S. Jones, Jr. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


PRESENT NAME 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preezding page) 


FoRMER NAME How CHancep 9 = CapPiTAaL my PRESIDENT CAsHIER 
Pennsylvania 
New Kensington Logan National Bk. & Tr. Co. Logan Trust Co. Succeeds $ 300,000$ 300,000P. C. King Walter 8S. Gabel 
Wilkes-Barre Hanover Bank & Trust Co. Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., (Consolidation 250,000 348,040Geo. Nicholson D. R. Tredinnick 
= Hanover Bank & Tr. ° 
Oo. 
South Carolina 
Spartanburg First National Bank American National Bank with Consolidation 500,000 82,060H. M..Cleveland J. W. Wingo 
First National Bank and 
operated as American Br. 
Lemmon Bank of Lemmon Guaranty State Bank, White Title and 25,000 4,200 Martin Hersrud W.M _> Roberts 
Butte location 
Tennessee 
Elizabethton First National Bank Holston National Bank with Merger 75,000 75,000 E. C. Alexander G. J. Holly 
First National Bank 
Greenville Greene @ounty Union Bank Greene County Bank and Merger 75,000 ... P. C. Wakefield J. P. Boles 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Madisonville Bank of Madisonville Monroe Bank & Trust Co., Merger 75,000 30,640 W. N. Magill J. F. Llewellyn 
with Bank of Madisonville 
Mosheim Mosheim Bank Mosheim Banking Co., Mos- Merger 25,000 22,000 R. R. Wisecarver James Myers 
heim, and Mohawk Bank, , 
Mohawk 
Virginia 
Pearisburg Giles County Bank & Trust First National Bank Conversion 100,000 20,000 M. L. Harrison F. D. Kelley 
0. 
Pembroke Bank of Pembroke, Ine Sinking Creek Valley Bank, Consolidation 10,000 16,190C. A. Lucas C. A. Lucas 
Inc , Newport, with Bank 
of Pembroke, Inc., Pem- 
broke 
Richmond American Bank & Trust Co. Richmond Trust Co. Assumed 
West Virgini 
Bayar Bayard National Bank First National Bank, Gor- Merger 25,000 11,000 M. Tamburini I. L. Neville 
mania, with Bayard Nat'l 
Bank 
BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 
9 State Banks; 4 Reopened Banks 
STaTe « Town NaME or BANK CAPITAL eo PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Alabama : 
Abbeville Bank of Abbeville $ 25,000 $ 2,500 G. M. Danzey O. L. Bland 
Georgia 
Macon American Loan & Savings Co. A. H. Weathers R. W. Dellinger 
Pearson The Murray Bank 5,000 J. A. Murray E. L. Murray 
Iowa 
Melcher Iowa State Savings Bank (Office of Knoxville) 6. ce eee cee eee 
Kentucky 
Butler Farmers Bank 15,000 15,000 H. E. Ducker C. G. Flairty 
Louisville Louisville Trust Co. (Reopened) 1,000,000 500,000 Wm. J. Rahill F. W. Gates, Secretary 
Surplus 
Missouri 
Maryville Citizens State Bank 100,000 50,000 Joseph Jackson 
North Carolina 
Black Mountain Bank of Black Mountain (Reopened) Wm. C. Honeycutt 
Tennessee 
Greenback Merchants & Farmers Bank 
(Branch of Lenoir City) 
Henning Ripley Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Ripley) 
Lenoir City Merchants & Farmers Bank 25,000 10,000 .. 
irginia 
Norfolk Metropolitan Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 105,000 ... Wm. R. Rich Abner E. Lee 
Wisconsin 
Hortonville Farmers & Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 20,000 E. A. Graef H. Steinberg 


Too Much Money In St. Louis 


It is reported that St. Louis banks have 
found it necessary to refuse large savings 
deposits from commercial firms in a num- 
ber of cases, due to the fact that it is dif- 
fieult to keep savings funds properly in- 
vested to pay the 3 and 314% rates exist 
ing. 

The. funds have been offered by firms 
that have a surplus of cash greater than 
necessary for their accounts. 
turned to this means to secure earnings on 
these surplus funds. 





It ean hardly be said that any 
business is a really safe credit risk 
unless it is setting aside a reserve 
for development work and research. 
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* Indicates Press Report 
6 State Banks 


REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


SURPLUS « 
PRrorits 


CORRESPONDENT 


10,000 Alex. F. Berger 


Surplus 


Strate & Town NAME OF BANK CapImTaL 
Arkansas 
Jonesboro *Guaranty Trust Co. $ 100,000 $ 
diana 
Millersburg Salem Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Goshen) 
They have chigan 
Royal Oak *Guardian Bank of Royal Oak 
_—— Missouri ~ 
East Prairie *Bank of East Prairie 
North Carolina 


Walnut Cove *State Planters Bank 100,000 
Tennessee 
Elizabethton *Holston State Bank 25,000 


Frank J. Maurice, Pres., 
Highland Park State Bank, 
Highland Park 


Riley Presson, Cash., First 
Security State Bk., Charleston 


T. J. Byerly, Pres., 
J. D. Johnsone, Cash 


8S. C. Harrell, Wm 


A. Hale, 
Incorporators 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


“The Debt Holiday” 
By C. W. FisHspavGH 


Security Trust & Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. 


Recently a word hidden away be- 
tween the covers of Noah Webster's 
good book has come into everyday 
use: ‘‘Moratorium.”’ Yesterday un- 
known, today used by congressmen 
and wearers of Congress garters. 

According to the learned men, this 
word brought down to par means a 
debt holiday. In other words, if 
Peter owes Paul, Paul says: *‘ Pete, 
T know you haven't the money right 
now, so we'll just let that go for a 
vear.”’ That’s a Moratorium. But 
when the year slips by and Pete 
says: ‘‘ Well Paulie, vou got by with- 
out the money so far, let’s just for- 
get all about it.’’ That’s the moral. 

It’s a great thing, this debt holiday. 
We bankers always have had a 
moratorium, although we didn’t eall 
it that. Why back in 1900 one man 
we know declared a moratorium. 
We're ready to sue his great grand- 
children now. But the debt postpon- 
ment still seems to be in effect. 

The international bankers had to 
go to Europe to declare a_ debt 
holiday. Why every time a bank has 
a directors’ meeting they do the 
same thing. John Doe and Richard 
Roe buy a store and a month later 
declare a moratorium. They say that 
they will postpone the debts every- 
one owes them, if the bank will post- 
pone the debts they owe them. The 
bank can't see it that way. So they 
take over the store, only to find that 
all the customers have already ae- 
cepted the Doe-Roe moratorium. 

I know one fellow that bought a 
car on the finance plan and then de- 
clared a moratorium. It was a great 
idea and might have worked only 
they located him. Now he’s serving 
time. It’s too bad, all he was trying 
to do was play international banker 
on a small But it was the 
wrong seale and the finance company 
didn’t like his notes. 

There's one big thing that troubles 
me about the debt holiday. When 
I take a vacation I always hate to 
go back to work. Now when this 
moratorium is we'll have to 
eall another meeting of internationa! 
figures to find out how to stop the 


seale. 


over, 
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holiday. And in ease we do, I, Erick 

J. Wohling, will aeeept the nomina- 

tion to attend. And to pay my ex- 

penses over the ocean will declare a 

debt moratorium with my ereditors. 
eS 

4 New Definition For An 

Optimist 

W. J. Kommers, president of the 

First Trust and Savings Bank of 

Spokane, Washington, and _ vice 

president of the Old National Bank 


and Trust Co. of Spokane, gives as 
a new definition for an optimist, the 
following: 

‘*A man who, after making a hole- 
in-one, looks in the cup every time 
he loses a ball.”’ 

sectiiniindjpaniiie 

The Bankers’ Greeting In Texas 

W. B. Lee, president of the Spur 
National Bank at Spur, Texas, says 
that he understands that the custom 
in a certain bank in Texas that is 
unusually liquid is to greet custom- 
ers who are one-crop farmers in a 
way they cannot mistake. 

According to Mr. Lee’s story, when 
such a farmer comes in to ask for a 
loan and says ‘‘Hello,”” the of- 
ficer says. ‘‘ Hell, and _ sticks 
to it. 


no” 


gia 
Efficiency Always 
The Exchange Spark, published by 
the Exchange Banks of Tulsa, Okla.., 
makes the following suggestion : 
‘*Sew together two of your daugh- 
This will 
make an excellent pen wiper.” 


ter’s old evening gowns. 


seadibiacthe 
How To Advance In Banking 
She: ‘‘Why, you want to marry 
me, and you’ve known me only four 
days!’ 
He: ‘‘O. lots longer than that! 
I’ve been three years in the bank 
where vour dad 


keeps his ae- 


count !"’ 


BANKERS 
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WILL BUY— 


For cash used Contractors Equip- 
ment of every description regard- 
less of mechanical condition. Send 
list with location for inspection. 
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1056-1100 N. Kolmar Ave. Chicago, II. 
Phone Capital 1977-1978 
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